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By J. H. DODD 
Third Edition — Formerly INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


Just off the press—a new edition of INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS now 
published under the title of APPLIED ECONOMICS. A new title is used 
because of the stronger emphasis on the application of the principles of 
economics. 


In this book your students will really see economics in action. It provides 
a thorough coverage of all the important principles of economics, but 
these are presented as more than theories. The student is shown how he, 
as an individual, is affected by economic forces and how society, as a 
group, is affected by these forces. 


The book is rich in content and is up to date in every detail. It includes 
numerous photographs, charts, and diagrams that are used as visual aids. 
With the textbook you can obtain an interesting workbook and a series of 
objective achievement tests, including a final examination. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for business 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discus- 
sion of problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as 
a whole. In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing 
Company does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories 
in the articles published. 
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Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


By McKINSEY AND PIPER 


The new BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth 
Edition, represents a high degree of refinement. It is 
constructed of short chapters reasonably uniform in 
length. The progress is developed smoothly. Ample 
opportunity is provided for personal and family records 
along with business records. Plenty of opportunity is 
provided for applying bookkeeping principles to numer- 
ous personal uses, such as keeping records for a club, 
a church, a class, and many other types of organiza- 
tions. Considerable attention is given to records of 


small businesses. 


The completeness, the smoothness, and the accuracy 
represent ideals that are seldom attained but are actu- 
ally available in these new volumes. You must see them 


in order to appreciate their outstanding merits. 
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Business Teachers 
as Leaders 





In 1941, the last normal prewar business year, 11,848 business firms failed 
with liabilities exceeding $136,000,000. More than 91 per cent of these firms 
had a capital investment less than $25,000; 57 per cent were below $5,000. In 
our concern with techniques in business, have we as business teachers neglected 
the equally vital phase of preparation for management? 


Success or failure for the person who ventures to operate his own enterprise 
depends on many qualities. Human relationships are important in every phase. 
A mastery of internal operations, an understanding of the market and of busi- 
ness trends, and an appreciation of the social forces which affect the business 
outlook are important. The business manager operates in a complex situation 
requiring detailed and accurate information, economic sagacity, and skill in 
management. 


If business courses are to yield maximum value they must emphasize the 
managerial point of view. Students must be taught_to weigh conflicting evi- 
dence, and they must be trained to make decisions. Broad_generalizations and 
incomplete and inaccurate information must be avoided. if the student is to 
leave school with more than an even chance of success against difficult odds, 
he must have learned how to deal with problems of business policy. Effective 
classroom teaching of materials essential to intelligent business management 
should reduce the annual losses from business failures. 


The teacher who seeks to instruct on business problems undertakes an 
ambitious assignment. In addition to a mastery of the textbooks, he must 
have firsthand contact with business. This may involve summer employment 
in a business enterprise; certainly it requires close observation of the methods 
of successful businessmen in the community. Such business experience, with 
the opportunity to learn effective managerial techniques, should vitalize busi- 
ness teaching. 


Close contact between the business teacher and businessman is, moreover, 
a two-way relationship. The teacher who is informed on business policies, con- 
versant with current literature, and objective in approach should be able to 
give helpful information and advice. Many of the problems of business have their 
origin in fundamental situations not always fully understood by the business- 
man. He may be unable to see the forest for the trees. The studies of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development have general significance for businessmen. 
The alert business teacher should be familiar with the reports of this committee 
and should be able to discuss the findings and recommendations with his busi- 
ness friends. It is a part of the teacher’s job to keep in touch with current de- 
velopments, to understand their significance, and to report the results of 
important research. He should stay close to business in order to learn and to 


Ralph R. Pickett, head, department 
of commerce, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 


January, 1946 
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Let’s Go To School 


by 






Donald E. Wilkes 
Myron J. Michael School 
Kingston, New York 


Recently the Kingston Teachers Federa- 
tion sponsored a series of thirteen weekly 
radio broadcasts to dramatize the activities 
of the various departments in our local 
schools. The script presented here is the 
one we used to dramatize the activities of 
the business education department. I hope 
other teachers will find it helpful in present- 
ing similar programs. It may also be adapted 
for use in assembly programs. When the 
original script was presented, it was pre- 
ceded by one minute of music and the sta- 
tion introduction. 


Mr. Wilkes: The business department at the Myron J. 
Michael and Kingston High School is preparing stu- 
dents for a place in the business world by training 
accountants, stenographers, saleshelp, office clerks, 
and typists. In addition to these strictly vocational 
courses, other courses, such as business law, business 
management, and introduction to business, are 
offered to give students a broader understanding of 
the business world. 

Won’t you join me for a walk down the corridor of 
the second floor at the Myron J. Michael School? 
(Pause. Sound of footsteps) Let’s eavesdrop on a 
conversation between Alice and Jack, two typical 
high school students. 

Jack: Say, Alice, what’s the idea of going on with 
shorthand and typing again this year? 


Alice: Oh, loads of reasons. Everyone of them good, too. 


Jack; You know, I thought you enrolled in those 
courses out of—well—out of woman’s curiosity. But 
since you're taking them this term, there must be a 
reason. 


Alice: This time you thought right. I find business sub- 
jects interesting and practical, too. 

Jack: Now, surely, Alice, you aren’t giving up your 
chance to go to college because of an—er—passing 
fancy—something fascinating for the moment? 


Alice: Oh, Jack, you’re prejudiced against business 
subjects, like a lot of other students. Can’t you see 
the wonderful opportunities just waiting for those 
wise enough to see the “handwriting on the wall’? 

Jack: You'll be sorry next fall when we college entrance 
students swing off to college and you'll be rushing to 
your office work with pencil and notebook. Poor 
working girl! 

Alice: Poor working girl? Say, what about the college 
loafer? 

Jack: All right! All right! Let’s skip it. 

Alice: Just listen to me, Mr. Smartie. Lots of students 
couldn’t go to college if they couldn’t work their way 
through. I happen to be one of those. Instead of 
waiting on tables or scrubbing test tubes to pay my 
way, I'll be doing office work. 

Jack: I take it all back, Alice. Honest, I never thought 
about business subjects being so useful. 
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Alice: Well, that’s the way I feel. (Pause) Here’s Jean. 
She’s home from college. You’ll back me up, won’t 
you, Jean? 

Jean: We girls must stick together. But—what am I 
supposed to say? 

Jack: You just answer my questions and everything 
will be all right. 


Alice: O. K., Jean, we'll play it that way. 


Jack: Do you know any students attending college “‘via 
the shorthand route’? 


Jean: Well, I’m one of them. I never could have gone 
to college if I had not taken shorthand, typing, and 
accounting in high school. All four years at the 
university I have worked on an average of ten hours a 
week in the dean’s office. This has helped pay most 
of my college expenses. 

Jack: How do you find time to study with so much 
office work? 


Jean: By budgeting my time. In the introduction to 
business course Mrs. McCardle presented the work 
on budgeting so convincingly that I decided to live 
on a time budget. It surely works for me. 

Alice: Other students at the university do stenographic 
work, don’t they Jean? 


Jean: Sure. Lots of them. My roommate works in the 
registrar’s office. I’m not the only one working in the 
dean’s office, either. Some of the professors need 
part-time stenographers, too. 


Alice: I never thought that students could work like 
that. I thought all those secretaries were—well, were 
just secretaries, not college students working their 
way through school. Of course, I did know that 
many people don’t go to college because they can’t 
afford it. 

Jean: Yes, that’s true. The Carnegie Foundation made 
a ten-year study of college attendance. One of the 
most outstanding findings was that only about half 
of the high school graduates of outstanding ability 
are attending college because of their financial situa- 
tion. 

Jack: If this sales talk keeps up, I’ll be back to school 
next fall as a post-graduate to take some of these 
business subjects. What are some of the other busi- 
ness subjects, Jean? 

Jean: Well, there are two kinds: social-business sub- 
jects and skill subjects. The social-business subjects 
include business economic problems, business law, and 
introduction to business. The skill subjects include 
shorthand, typewriting, business arithmetic, and ac- 
counting. 

Jack: What’s this introduction to business you keep 
talking about? 

Alice: It’s a ninth-year subject. Let’s see if I can re- 
member some of the things that we studied. Credit, 
insurance, banking, travel—oh, yes—and business 
ethics. 

Jack: Business ethics! What do you mean by business 
ethics? 

Atice: Why, proper office conduct, of course. Budget- 
ing, I mentioned before. Have I forgotten anything, 
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Jean: Yes. 





Telephone and telegraph service, parce! 
post, and express and freight shipments. Don’t 
those topics sound interesting and practical, Jack? 


Jack: They do, and that’s a fact. Which was the most 
interesting? 

Alice: I guess the study of travel. Of course, nobody 
travels these days unless it is absolutely necessary, so 
Mr. Wilkes suggested that we plan a postwar trip. 

Jean: That was quite an idea. You might really be 
able to take that trip some day. 


Jack: How did you work it out? 


Alice: Well, we wrote to various places that we would 
like to visit. We received a lot of timetables and 
other circulars. Then we planned a detailed itinerary. 
Now don’t say, “What is an itinerary?” Jack. 

Jack: No, I won’t. That’s where my plugging in Latin 
comes in handy. Didn’t you mention business 
arithmetic? You don’t mean to tell me that high 
school students study arithmetic! I thought that 
was all done in the grade schools. 


Alice: Yes, I do. Good, solid arithmetic a la Mr. Walz. 


Jean: In one of my psychology courses in college, Jack, 
I had to observe children and there I learned that 
students of high school age can grasp principles and 
make practical applications better than grade school 
children. 

Jack: I remember in the fifth grade the teacher had us 
kids trying to find the least common denominator. So 
now the high school students have taken up the 
search! Maybe with their mature minds they’ll 
find it. 

Alice Well, you know, Jack, someone has to find it. 
But seriously, Jack, you buy things in the stores, 
don’t you? 

Jack: When I have the shekels. What now? 


Alice: Haven’t you felt sorry for some of our high school 
students when they try to make change? 


Jack: No, I don’t feel sorry for them. I’m disgusted. I 
won't forget the last time that I purchased something 
from one of my classmates who was working in a 
store. He fumbled so many times in making the 
proper change that I was thoroughly disgusted. 


Alice: That’s just it. Too many high school students 
can’t add, subtract, multiply, and divide accurately 
and quickly. In business arithmetic we study short 
cuts in the four fundamentals and we do special 
drills in rapid calculation to increase our speed and 
accuracy. 

Jack: That ought to be easy. 
arithmetic? 

Jean: No, indeed, Jack. Pay rolls, interest, taxes, in- 
surance—oh, yes, stocks and bonds and family 
budgeting. You’re going to be surprised at how much 
arithmetic you'll do before they declare you com- 
petent. 

Jack: Well, I’ve already wrestled with taxes. My in- 
come tax, ladies. And my social security tax, too. 
I still don’t know if the government is right or if I am. 


Is that all they do in 


(Signal Tom to be ready) 


Alice: Here comes Tom McDonald. You both know 


Tom, don’t you? 

Jean and Jack: Yes, of course. Hi, Tom. 

Tom: Hello Jean and Jack. 

Jean: Are you home for the week end Tom? 

Tom: Yes, but for a little longer than a week end. I’m 
having a vacation. 

Alice: We ought to explain to Jack that Tom is a certi- 
fied public accountant. He started his accounting 
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training in our school with Mr. Woodard. Now we 
have another ally. 


Tom: Ally? I don’t understand what you mean. What 
are you doing? 

Jean: We're trying to convince Jack of the practical 
value to be obtained from studying business subjects 
in high school. 


Jack: They are doing a swell piece of sales work. 
They’ve just about convinced me that I have made 
a mistake in not taking some business subjects. 


Tom: Well, if that’s the case, maybe I can add some 
fuel to the fire. I’ve always been glad that I took 
some of the business subjects in high school. I liked 
accountancy even then. In college I decided to major 
in it. I knew that I wanted to enter the business 
world, so I laid a foundation for entrance to a college 
offering courses in business administration. 

Jean: That’s another angle to consider, Jack. 

Jack: Keep right on. I’m really listening. 

Tom: Well, if you have any idea of going into business, 
I'd suggest that you enroll for all the business subjects 
you can work into your high school program. If I 
hadn’t made good in accounting, I’d have gone into 
the secretarial field. 


Jack: Just when I get serious, you start kidding me. I 
thought only girls entered secretarial work. 


Tom: I’m serious, too. It is true that women stenog- 
raphers outnumber men stenographers about twenty 
to one and, as a resu't, men stenographers are at a 
premium. Here’s a fact to consider: Billy Rose and 
the former president cf Cuba started out as stenog- 
raphers. 

Jean: I remember reading that Charles Wilson, presi- 
dent of the General Eiectric Company, and former 
president Hoover also started out as stenographers. 


Tom: I could list a lot of others. A stenographer has the 
best opportunities for learning a business. 


Alice: I never thought of that. Maybe one of these 
days we'll be seeing more boys in Mrs. Hayes’ and 
Mrs. Murray’s classes. Say, that would make things 
more interesting, all right. 


Tom: Would you be brave enough for that, Jack? 


Alice: Not would he be brave enough, but would he be 
bright enough? Shorthand is not for certain minds. 


Jean: Don’t mind Alice, Jack, she’s just teasing. Any- 
one who has been as successful in the college entrance 
course as you have been could certainly master the 
details of secretarial work. 


Alice: That’s right. Don’t mind me, Jack. Even if 
we’ve proved ourselves to be good salesmen, however, 
we ought to mention business law. 


Tom: That’s true. The average citizen knows too 
little about the simplest forms and uses of law. Re- 
gardless of whether a person is going into business, 
a course in business law is definitely worth while. 

Jean: That’s right. I remember the time I was about 
to sign a paper that a salesman handed to me. Just 
then I remembered a lesson Mr. Woodard taught us in 
law: “Always read before signing.” 

Tom: Yes, that’s good advice. But what about that 
paper? 

Jean: The salesman had told me that it was a receipt 
from some magazines that he had given me. When I 
read the printing I found that I was agreeing to 
subscribe to the magazines for a period of five years. 
Was his face red! 

Alice: That reminds me that we have not mentioned 


(Concluded on page 223) 
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The Conference Method in Distributive Education 
by 


Aaron |. Hoffman 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





One of the accepted methods of 
teaching distributive education is 
the conference. There are probably 
several projects and topics in dis- 
tributive education that would 
lend themselves to the use of this 
method. By means of the confer- 
ence, the first few days of the term 
could be utilized to formulate plans 
for the entire term. Such questions 
as behavior, marking, personalities, 
rules and regulations, methods of 
teaching, assignments, job place- 
ment and duties could be dis- 
cussed in conference. During the 
term such things as job problems, 
various types of manuals, arrangement of 
various displays, and content of bulletin 
boards could be developed through con- 
ference. Furthermore, authorities feel that 
the basic method of adult education should 
be conference. 

A project, which has been successful in 
the past few terms at the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, has been the writing 
of a manual on “Establishing and Conduct- 
ing a Business.” The plans and content are 
decided on through the conference method. 
Each student decides to open an imaginary 
retail store. It is usually one in which she has 
had experience through employment on a 
part-time basis. When the kind of store has 
been decided upon, a general discussion 
follows on the topics to be considered. The 
ideas which are brought out in the first few 
discussions are used as a basis for the intro- 
duction. ‘These ideas also give a general 
over-all picture of the entire manual. 

Early in the term, two conferences are 
held each week. However, as the term pro- 
gresses, one is usually sufficient for the 
chapters to be considered since each con- 
ference takes approximately one hour. Two 
days prior to each conference, every student 
is assigned to look over reference books and 
National Cash Register pamphlets which 
deal with the particular topics to be dis- 
cussed on that day. 

Since the students should devote their 
entire attention to the discussion, they are 
not to take notes. Therefore, on the day of 
the discussion a secretary, who is appointed 
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prior to each conference, is respon- 
sible for getting all the facts and 
suggestions that are brought out. 
These suggestions, which are in 
mimeographed form, are given to 
each student the next day. The 
student, with the aid of this form, 
is able to write a chapter on this 
topic and apply this information 
to his particular business. Two or 
three periods are given in which to 
write the chapter. Questions of 
form, grammar, and punctuation 
‘an be answered during the process 
of writing. After the chapter is 
complete, each student is asked to 
give an oral summary of the chapter. This 
enables all students to learn some differences 
that exist in various businesses. 





The following list will give some idea of 
the chapters that could be included in a 
manual on “Establishing and Conducting a 
Retail Business.” Some of these could be 
combined into one conference. 


Name of the store 

Introduction 

Store location 

Financial requirements 

Layout 

Structure and equipment 

Store organization 

Departmentalization 

Merchandising 

Pricing 

Care of stock 

Merchandise contro! 

Window and store display 

Customer service 

Personnel management 

Insurance 

Legal considerations 

Credits and collections 

Records 

Advertising 

Good will 

Interesting occurrances 

The opening day 

Store policies 

Future plans 

The director of distributive education, 
John G. Kirk, was impressed with the results 
of this project and asked me to explain the 
procedure to all the teacher co-ordinators. 
This was done at one of the June, 1945, meet- 
ings. To help the co-ordinators get the stu- 
(Concluded on page 214) 
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A Weighted Grading Scale for High School Class 
in First-Year Typewriting 


C. C. Callarman 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


From time to time discussions are held 
on the matter of weighted grading scales in 
typing. In a properly weighted grading 
scale certain elements must be present. 
Before any grading scale can be effective, 
it must check only those techniques that 
have really been taught. The teacher must 
know the what, when, why, and how of the 
teaching of everything to be graded. For 
example, if a class in typewriting has been 
taught for speed, then speed must be the 
element scored; if it has been taught for 
accuracy, then accuracy must be scored. 
If proper reaction to problem situations has 
not been presented, that type of activity 
‘annot be expected to have any place on a 
grading scale. 

Every phase of typewriting instruction 
that has received any emphasis, great or 
small, deserves to be considered in a weighted 
grading scale for the course. An efficient 
teacher of typewriting will not stop with the 
mere development of speed and accuracy. 
He will be concerned with the development 
of many other techniques of satisfactory 
performance: proper reaction to problem 
situations, the consistency with which work 
is done, how well directions are followed, 
how completely all assigned work is done, 
how much supplementary work can be com- 
pleted, how well composition at the ma- 
chine is accomplished, how well work under 
pressure is performed, the amount of un- 
supervised work that can be “turned out” 
in a given time, and the many other phases 
of typewriting instruction. 

Too frequently typewriting teachers give 
a speed grade on the “three best” speed 
tests a student writes during the term, al- 
though that student may have been “‘sub- 
jected” to two or three times that number 
of tests. A more consistent method should 
be devised. It is not necessary, of course, 
that all speed tests be checked, scored, and 
recorded; but it is necessary that a “certain” 
three or four be selected for grading pur- 
poses. If the student’s speed grade is to be 
determined by three timed drills, the teacher 
should decide beforehand which three should 
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be scored. Of course, the announcement of 
which ones are to be scored should not be 
made to the class before the test is given. 
Such a procedure would destroy a great 
deal of the value of all the other tests to be 
given. This method seems to be the only 
one by which a student’s consistency of 
performance, as far as typewriting speed 
drills is concerned, can be judged accurately. 

Everything a student does in a typewrit- 
ing class should receive some consideration. 
Perhaps the best plan is to check and grade 
only one paper each day or week. All other 
papers completed during that period should 
be recorded as either having been handed in 
or not. Each assignment that is checked 
should receive a greater valuation than 
those recorded simply as being handed in or 
not handed in. Again, the announcement 
of the assignments selected for checking 
should not be made until after they have 
been handed in. In this way the consistency 
of performance, as far as total assigned work 
is concerned, is checked, for all papers are 
collected and considered in the grading pro- 
cedures. Since all papers are considered and 
are given credit in some way, a more stable 
situation is created in the classroom, for it 
eliminates the “guessing game” soon en- 
tered into by the students with their teach- 
ers if those students know that only one 
assignment a week is to be considered. Some 
harmful results of the “guessing game” 
technique thus eliminated are: slipshod per- 
formance, unfinished total assignments, 
wasted time, lowered final achievement, and 
decreased class interest. The ability to take 
advantage of this “total completed assign- 
ments” goal may be the solution for those 
teachers of typewriting whose students 
rarely achieve expected goals. 

Some teachers have found that a point 
scale is the most accurate plan by which a 
student’s typewriting ability can be deter- 
mined. On page 184 is one attempt to set up 
a point grading scale with weighted elements. 
The scale is devised for a high school class 
in first-year typewriting and it is divided 
into four nine-weeks’ periods. 
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TYPEWRITING ASSIGNMENTS AND GRADING SCALE 








First 9 Weeks 
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Speed Points 
80 15 13 1l 9 
75 14 12 10 8 
70 13 11 9 7 
65 12 10 8 6 
60 ll 9 7 5 
55 10 8 6 4 
50 9 7 5 3 
45 8 6 4 2 
40 rj 5 $ 1 
35 6 4 2 ea th 
30) 5 3 1 36 Wks. 
25 4 —, 
20 3 1 27 Wks. 
15 2 ‘ 
10 1 18 Wks. 

9 Wks. 

STRAIGHT-COPY 
ACCURACY POINTS 
Errors | 5 Min. | 10 Min. | 15 Min. 
0 5 7 9 
1 4 6 8 
2 3 5 7 
3 2 4 6 
4 ] 3 5 
5 g 4 
6 1 3 
7 2 

1 
Points Given 











POINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
NET WORD SPEED 
18 Weeks, Each Word—1 pt. 


27 Weeks, Each Word—1% pts. 
36 Weeks, Each Word—2 pts. 


Grades must include at least three passing 
timed drills at the following rates: 


A B C D 








First Nine Weeks 30 20 15 10 
Second Nine Weeks 40 30 20 15 
Third Nine Weeks 50 40 30 20 
Fourth Nine Weeks 60 50 40 30 


In the belief that for a period of at least 
four weeks no typewriting assignments 
should be required to be handed in by be- 
ginning students, no provision is made in 
the scoring sheet for Assignments 1 through 
20 for the first nine weeks. For each assign- 
ment handed in after that time, one point 
is granted regardless of whether the assign- 
ment is to be graded. Since there is a total 
of forty assignments to be completed for the 
remainder of the first nine weeks’ period, 
the student will be able to accumulate forty 
points for just having handed in all work 
assigned. 
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Of those forty assignments, only eight are 
to be graded. The grading may take place 
during the regular classroom period through 
dictation, or it may be conducted by the 
teacher outside class hours. There are ad- 
vantages in each method. Each of the eight 
assignments graded will be scored on a 
basis of nine points for errorless work. For 
each error, one point is deducted from the 
nine points allowed. For example, suppose 
the first paper checked for a certain student 
is errorless. The student would then receive 
nine accuracy points in addition to the one 
point for having handed in the assignment. 
Suppose the second paper checked for that 
student had three errors. For that paper 
he would receive only six accuracy points 
(nine minus three equals six),in addition to 
the one point for having completed the as- 
signment. If all eight assignments were 
errorless, the student would receive a total 
of seventy-two accuracy points for the term, 
in addition to the forty points for total as-. 
signments. 

During the term many speed tests prob- 
ably will be given, but only five are selected 
for grading purposes. By referring to the 
Straight-Copy Speed Points scale and the 
Straight-Copy Accuracy Points scale, it will 
be seen that both speed and accuracy points 
are to be given on the same timed test. In 
the first nine-week period, if a student has a 
net of ten words a minute with two errors 
in a five-minute timed drill, he will receive 
one speed point and three accuracy points, 
or a total of four points, for that test. The 
student who makes an “‘A” in speed for the 
first nine weeks should write thirty net 
words a minute with no errors. For each 
test so written he would receive ten points 
(five speed points plus five accuracy points), 
and for the five tests written during the 
term he would receive a total of fifty points 
in addition to the forty and seventy-two 
already discussed. 

By adding the three totals, 40, 72, and 
50, it will be seen that a total of 162 points 
may be accumulated during the term. The 
grade for the term’s work is determined by 
the total points made. The “A” student 
will total 150 points; the “B” student, 135; 
the “‘C” student, 120; and the ““D” student, 
105 points. The point difference between 
grades is only fifteen for the first nine weeks. 
In the belief that individual differences tend 
to be more pronounced the longer the dura- 
tion of a skill course, this point difference 
between grades becomes greater each nine 
weeks. This difference, then, becomes thirty 

(Concluded on page 216) 
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Business Education in a Liberal Arts College 





by 














With a gesture of apology toward the 
forthright and faithful supporters of the 
liberal arts college, we boldly offer a bit of 
discussion on the place of business in the 
curriculum of such a college. The average 
citizen will probably question the need for 
any explanation. He may, in fact, indig- 
nantly raise the question as to why business 
should not have a place here. Well, that 
will be because he is unaware of the some- 
what rigid standards which must be obtained 
in the true liberal arts college. The orthodox 
supporter of the traditional liberal arts col- 
lege will tell you that there just is not such a 
thing and will throw up his hands at the 
hint of anything which resembles vocational 
training. 

Here at Cedar Crest College, as well as at 
many another American liberal arts college, 
there does exist this paradox: a course in a 
liberal arts college leading to the B.S. degree 
in business education. I specifically indicate 
American colleges because we are beginning 
to realize that in a democratic society such 
as ours there is a growing need for a broad- 
ened course in business—a course which 
draws heavily upon the fine resources of the 
liberal arts, so that the student may be pre- 
pared “not only to make a living, but also 
to learn to live.” Certainly, the liberal arts 
college must have something to contribute 
to this field of training in the country in 
which there is a particular need for better 
administration and supervision. Dean An- 
derson of Lawrence College, in a discussion 
on the issues confronting our colleges, recog- 
nizes this important fact.! He admits that 
the liberal arts colleges have done much 
hedging on the question of vocational needs. 


Mrs. Ada K. Wernett 
Cedar Crest College 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


He also makes the assertion that if the sue- 
cess of the liberal arts college is to be in pro- 
portion to its degree of relevance to human 
needs, then this is one of the issues that must 
be faced. 

“At times,” he continues, “‘we have said 
we are not concerned at all with training for 
vocations. At other times we have argued 
that we provide through our major system 
an opportunity for a student to concentrate 
in one area of knowledge and then prepare 
himself for vocational possibilities. To say 
that we are not interested in what students 
do when they get out of college is indefensi- 
ble in this day and age. We are concerned 
with this problem. We have taken steps on 
occasion to point out in catalogues what 
courses students should take if they are pre- 
paring for certain fields. We are interested, 
but we have not been as effective in this 
area as we might be. We must be unequivo- 
cal on this issue, and we must carefully dem- 
onstrate by program and by auxiliary devices 
that we can offer the best possible prepara- 
tion for many vocations.” 

We see here how a famous educator admits 
that there exists a tremendous growing need 
for vocational training, and a need that is 
bound to increase in great measure after 
the war. A readjustment of values in general 
education will be necessary to take care of 
this situation, for certainly the best interests 
of the country are not served by mere tech- 
nical and vocational training. Any cultural 
subjects will undoubtedly have value in 
vocational training. It also follows that 
any cultural education can benefit by voca- 
tional training. 

In contradistinction to this attitude it is 


‘Paul Russel Anderson, “‘Issues Confronting the Colleges,’’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin (New York City: Ameri- 


can Association of Colleges, May, 1944), p. 285. 
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well to listen to the commercial educator’s 
viewpoint. Professor Frederick G. Nichols 
deplores the fact that the collegiate schools 
of commerce have accepted the pattern of 
collegiate training in the academic field. He 
points out that they still set up their pro- 
gram more or less in terms of courses and 
subjects and the receiving of credit and 
semester hours rather than in terms of the 
actual requirements of the position for which 
the training is given. It is his idea that the 
business training in this country today at 
the college level is more academic in terms 
of its degree requirements, and in terms of 
its setup, than is any other professional pro- 
gram of consequence.’ 

It is with such extreme views of the busi- 
nessman and the academic supporter that 
we endeavor to affect a compromise. While 
it is our purpose to show that a utilitarian 
use of education has a definite value, we do 
not wish to lose sight of the fact that a 
liberal education is necessary for a truly 
rounded and balanced life. Any thinking 
individual will certainly wish to adapt him- 
self to becoming a part of society even while 
earning his living in the business world. 
There is a growing awareness that certain 
phases of business management merit pro- 
fessional education as a prerequisite to 
practice. We feel it is our obligation that 
women must be trained for careers in busi- 
ness so that they learn not only how our 
economy operates, but also how to operate 
it. Here is a point in which we might com- 
pare the responsibility of collegiate business 
training with that of the traditional profes- 
sional schools. 

Since business represents the major ac- 
tivity of life for the large majority of people 
in this country today, it is important to note 
that modern business has become vitally 
integrated with the arts and sciences. The 
general tone and character of business has 
been raised considerably within the last few 
years. Furthermore, business is becoming 
more and more complex, its activities are 
becoming more technical, and its direction 
is becoming more intricate. 

It is in such a constructive field that we 
find women especially adaptable, not only 
in the office routine, but also in the higher 
positions. It is for work in this field that 
we prepare our students. Naturally it is the 
purpose of a course in business education 
in a liberal arts college such as Cedar Crest 
to educate girls not merely for office work, 
but also for positions of an executive char- 


acter. We do not train mere stenographers, 
typists, or file clerks. We are not content 
with just that. Our course is planned for 
girls who feel that they have the capacity 
to attain positions that call for creative 
work, executive ability, and management. 
It is broad and basic as well as technical 
training, and it is designed for girls who 
desire to enter positions of responsibility in 
the business field, in government, and in 
education. 

However, we do advise our students not 
to hesitate to begin as stenographers. The 
occupational training and aptitude in skills 
are necessary. Basic business knowledge 
and skills are essential in all fields of human 
endeavor, and by supplementing business 
training with academic courses, many new 
avenues of employment can be reached. In 
the business field we encounter certain 
branches of study, such as typewriting and 
shorthand, which, like any other mechanical 
or mental skill, must be developed by care- 
ful training. We find that a temperament 
suitable for a supplemental position is a 
great asset, as well as a liking for routine. 
It forms the groundwork for executive posi- 
tions. Some of the highest paid secretaries 
state that their duties are only nominally 
stenographic and that their real value rests 
finally and completely in the knowledge of 
their superior’s work and methods. Some 
say they have practically forgotten short- 
hand, but they confess that without it they 
would never have had a chance. 

Granted, then, the value of basic work, 
we can see how, in a country such as ours, 
dominated by experts and huge organiza- 
tions with varied and intricate functions, it 
is obvious that only the ablest women can 
hope to compete for and to win the top 
salaried positions. It is also obvious that in 
preparation for such positions, a higher de- 
gree of specialization is necessary. Obtain- 
ing a business education in a college is prob- 
ably the most expensive way to acquire it, 
but it is the most thorough and the most 
valuable way. A college degree is all-impor- 
tant in gaining entrance to the better busi- 
ness positions; for that matter, it is important 
in any position. 

While we try to incite our students to 
plan and to work for the better positions 
and to urge ambition in the right direction, 
we always remind them that women must 
usually enter business at the bottom of the 
ladder. ‘That is because our business world 
is a man’s world, and, until quite recently, 


*Frederick G. Nichols, ‘‘Business Education in the Postwar Period,” Tenth Annual Business Education Conference Series of 


the University of Denver (University of Denver, 1944), pp. 20-21. 
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it was man-operated. More advanced views 
with regard to woman’s position in the 
professional world in general and wartime 
conditions have greatly enlarged her oppor- 
tunities here. She can now do the same kind 
of work and merit the same salary as men 
do in business. 

Each June the high schools, the business 
colleges, and the colleges turn out hundreds 
of students into the business world. Few of 
these students have any clear conception of 
the kind of working world they are about to 
enter. Their hazy and inaccurate notions of 
what goes on in business offices are gleaned 
in a large part from popular magazine stories 
or from the movies, in which career girls 
move in streamlined glamour. Many stu- 
dents are surprised to learn what a workaday 
place the average office really is. Prepara- 
tion for a position in this field demands, 
therefore, a definite individual program so 
that the student may avoid being shunted 
into the minor positions. 

We prepare our girls for the broad re- 
sponsibilities of the business world. To 
quote a noted lecturer who once had a rather 
unhappy experience with a public stenog- 
rapher, we certainly do not wish to turn out 
students “all vogue on the outside and all 
vague on the inside.” It is essential that 
they possess a good background, a capacity 
for independent thinking, a facility in oral 
and written expression, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of ethical values and responsibilities. 

The opportunity for achieving a successful 
and socially useful career in business is 
greatly enhanced by the possession of certain 
personal traits and attitudes which will en- 
able a girl to work effectively with others in 
mutual enterprises. Such traits in person- 
ality, which involve the capacity for influ- 
encing human behavior, are developed in 
courses in religion, psychology, speech, sales- 
manship, and office management. Also es- 
sential are a knowledge and an understand- 
ing of the structure and functioning of the 
government under which the business is 
conducted. Office work may not consist, 
necessarily, of being able to take dictation 
and of transcribing that dictation. Never- 
theless, since most executive positions are 
attained through a basic office position, it is 
important that the novice be able to type 
accurately and rapidly and to take dictation. 
Our curriculum, therefore, comprises a core 
of integrated and co-ordinated subjects. 
Many liberal arts or conventional academic 
studies are retained in the curriculum. The 
main subjects among these are religion, Eng- 


lish, languages, history, psychology, and 
sociology. Extracurricular activities are 
stressed for all our students, for we consider 
these activities of utmost importance in the 
development of socially competent citizens. 
Speakers are invited from local industries 
and offices to present their views on the 
qualifications and opportunities in business. 

Both a two-year course and a four-year 
course in business are given by Cedar Crest 
College. At the completion of the two-year 
course the student receives a certificate. The 
course is so planned that, should the student 
taking a two-year course desire to continue 
her college education, she can easily do so 
and receive a B.S. degree in business educa- 
tion at the end of four years. 

In the business world the success of the 
graduates of a liberal arts college can be 
attributed in a great measure to the disci- 
plining of the students’ minds by college 
courses. 

Mark Van Doren, in his book, Liberal 
Kducation, describes a liberal education as 
“something that is more than a classical 
education, more than education in English 
literature, or in what is called the humanities, 
more than a training in the moral virtues.” 
What he is hinting at, rather broadly, is the 
preparation of the youth of today for a life 
of usefulness. There is certainly no greater 
life of usefulness than that which the busi- 
ness world offers to the youth of today. 

Recent surveys indicate that nearly 90 per 
cent of the private and public four-year 
colleges of our nation are now offering type- 
writing, shorthand, office practice, and allied 
business subjects with full credit toward the 
Bachelor’s degree. Changes may be made 
in the curriculum so as to maintain a careful 
balance between cultural and _ vocational 
subjects so that the graduates of our colleges 
may be occupationally, economically, and 
socially competent citizens. 

In spite of all the superficial talk and 
editorializing on postwar planning, much 
real work is being done in preparation for 
the huge task of moral and physical recon- 
struction that must necessarily follow the 
war. Our colleges and universities will as- 
sume a large share of this work, and they do 
not mean to shirk this responsibility. They 
are keenly aware of the important obligation 
that rests upon them and they will strain 
every effort to help produce leaders and 
workers who will earnestly participate in 
planning the future conduct of our govern- 
ment and business to assure the future wel- 
fare of our nation. 


*Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (New York City: H. Holt & Co.), 1948. 
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Results Through People 


by 


Tim Johnston 
Senior High School 
Midland, Michigan 


What makes John a better worker 
than Tom? What causes an em- 
ployee’s working record to take a 
nose dive? Why does a happy, suc- 
cessful worker change overnight into a dis- 
satisfied and morose troublemaker? The 
answers to these questions are as varied as 
the workers involved. Merchants of Mid- 
land, Michigan, realizing the importance of 
keeping their sales force on the job, have 
been searching for the answers to these and 
similar questions by conducting classes in 
job relations with Weston L. Sheldon, local 
attorney, as instructor. Let’s ask ““Wes” to 
tell us about this hobby of his which has led 
him into numerous industrial plants and one 
chamber of commerce building in Michigan: 


“Does anyone under your supervision kick about 
hours or working conditions? Do some of your workers 
desire to change jobs often? Does anyone in your de- 
partment come to work irregularly or refuse to willingly 
do a particular job? 


“Here is a typical problem, as given by a member 
of one of the classes conducted in Midland. In all 
problems discussed by the group no names are given, 
and the action taken by the supervisor is purposely 
withheld. The supervisor giving the problem comes to 
the head of the round table and agrees to give only the 
facts up to the final action he took—or perhaps intends 
to take. He briefly gives the important facts: “A 
salesperson has been with his company for two years. 
We'll call him Joe. He has been an excellent worker 
until three months ago. Joe is hard to replace. Now 
the quality of his work has lowered and he comes to 
work late on the average of three mornings a week. 
The supervisor has talked with him about these things 
and has warned him. Each time he improves slightly, 
but he then goes back to the ‘What’s the use attitude.’ 


“Now the trainer asks, ‘Just what do you want to 
accomplish?’ The answer comes back: ‘1. To change 
his attitude toward his job; 2. To get him to come to 
work more regularly.’ This information is put on the 
blackboard and under it the facts are briefly listed. 
The trainer now asks the entire group to follow the 
job relations card which has a printed summary of the 


‘four-step method.’ These four steps for 
handling employee problems are: 1. Get the 
facts—be sure you have the whole store; 
2. Weigh and decide—don’t jump to con- 
clusions; 3. Take action—don’t pass the 
buck; 4. Check results—did you help production? 


“The group is next asked to consider the facts and 
tell what action they would take if this problem had 
come up in their store. Someone says, ‘I’d talk with 
Joe, find out why he acts this way, and ask for his co- 
operation.’ Someone else says, ‘I’d lay him off for 
three days; the facts show that talking to him does no 
good.’ These suggested actions are put on the black- 
board. They are weighed by putting each through a 
so-called sieve. Each action is poured in, and after 
considerable discussion both pro and con, the super- 
visor relating the case is then asked what action he 
took. No vote or comments are asked as to which 
action is preferable. This is left strictly to individual 
choice. When wrong actions are suggested, usually it 
becomes apparent enough and, with no comments 
asked for by the supervisor, undue criticism is pre- 
vented. The main object for the discussion is to prac- 
tice the pattern set out in the ‘four-step method.’ 


“The weighing of the facts is emphasized by pouring 
these suggested actions into a sieve which has six levels. 
The trainer asks ‘First, will this particular action ac- 
complish what we want to do?’ If so, then the next 
two levels are, ‘Will it conform with the practices and 
policies of the company?’ Then the next three levels 
to consider are: ‘What effect will this particular action 
have on the individual, on the group, on production?’ 
Now, ‘Which of these actions suggested will reasonably 
be more likely to solve our problem?’ 


‘After each problem, reference is made to the ‘foun- 
dations for good relations,’ which are as follows: 1. Let 
each worker know how he is getting along; figure out 
what you expect of him; point out ways to improve. 
2. Give credit when due; look for unusual performance; 
focus praise on the performance and not on the indi- 
vidual. 3. Tell people in advance about changes that 
will affect them. 4. Make the best use of each person’s 
ability. The question is next asked of the group: 


‘Could this problem have been prevented or perhaps 
alleviated by the application of any or all of these four 
foundation points?’ ”’ 
If you are interested in securing these 
classes for your community, contact your 
(Concluded on page 193) 
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Where Shall We Go in Audio-Visual Business Education? 


by 


Dr. E. Dana Gibson 


New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Part I of a series of two articles on 
audio-visual aids in business education. 


Audio-visual business edu- 
cation is not something new. 
It is the adaptation of audio- 
visual education to a specific 
field—business education. For 
business teachers interested in 
entering this subject area, it 
presupposes two things: (1) a 
good background in business 
education, particularly with 
one subject as a specialization 
and (2) a reasonable know!l- 
edge and skill in audio-visual 
education. To these two may 
be added a third which is the 
imagination and ingenuity nec- 
essary to fuse the two together into some- 
thing that can be used. 

AVAILABLE AUDIO-VISUAL BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION HELPS. What, in the way of helps, will 
teachers who want to become grounded in 
audio-visual business education find on the 
subject? Not much. Available schools, 
literature, and materials are exceedingly 
limited. Nevertheless, the teacher may take 
comfort in this fact: the information that 
does exist is precise and specific. 

SCHOOLS OFFERING AUDIO-VISUAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. In the 1944 listing of schools of- 
fering summer audio-visual courses, the 
Educational Screen mentioned only one 
school in a specific subject area. This was 
in home economics.! In 1945, one school 
again was so listed, but this time it was in 
the field of business education.? 

Thus, to become educated in a specific 
audio-visual education area is difficult; it is 
all but impossible to obtain these courses in 
an accredited institution. The reason is 
simply that few instructors have the back- 
ground necessary to offer such courses. Mere 
grounding in audio-visual education is not 
enough. The candidate must have a broad 
understanding of business education; he 
must be well acquainted and he must have 





worked with the audio-visual 
literature and materials avail- 
able in that field, few as these 
may be. Almost all the teach- 
ers who meet these qualifica- 
tions are in our high schools, 
not in our teacher-training 
institutions. 

AUDIO-VISUAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION LITERATURE. I hear you 
ask: “Can a person educate 
himself in this field?” Yes, but 
only by dint of hard and dis- 
couraging work. In the May 
issue of the Business Education 
World I listed sixty-four arti- 
cles on the subject of audio-visual business 
education. These covered a period of fifteen 
years or an average of about five a year, if 
we add a few articles to take care of those 
that may have been overlooked. Fortunately, 
these articles have been concentrated into 
the last few years, but even ten or fifteen 
articles a year on the subject are too 
few. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES. Primarily, magazine 
articles consist of the series by H. G. Walters 
in The Balance Sheet in 1937-38;' the monthly 
column by Lt. Clifford Ettinger in the 
Journal of Business Education, the longest 
continuous series to date; and a number of 
articles by Van Horn, Goudy, Noel, and 
Gibson in the Business Education World over 
the past few years. In addition, the articles 
in the Educational Screent and the Business 
Screen® should be read for general back- 
ground information on the subject. Much of 
the material they contain can be adapted to 
business education. 

RESEARCH PAPERS. Of the hundreds of re- 
search papers on the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degree levels, only about twelve have been 
on audio-visual business education. The 
following will show the diversity of the 
studies: 


1The home economics course was offered at the Drexel Institute of Technology in Phil: nguiohio, Pennsylvania. 
*The business education course was offered at New Mexico Highl: ands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


*Walters, R. G., “Visual Instruction in the Commercial Subjects,” 


Tue BALANCE SHEET, Vol. 19 (December- April, 1937-38). 


‘Educational Screen, The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
‘Business Screen, Business Screen Magazines, Inc., 157 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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1. Louis Smith Reller, “A Salesmanship Stillfilm.” 
University of Pittsburgh: Master’s Thesis, 
1930. 

2. John Lloyd Carnegie, “Visual Instruction in 
Commercial Subjects.” Boston College: Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, 1932. 

3. Gertrude Alma Sengbush, “An Experiment 
With the Use of Lantern Slides in the Teaching 
of Typewriting.” University of Southern Cali- 
fornia: Master’s Thesis, 1933. 

4. Linus Timothy Bresnahan, “The Use of Visual 
Aids in the Teaching of Commercial Subjects.” 
Boston University: Master’s Thesis, 1935. 

. E. Burgess Garrison, Jr., “The Place of Visual 
Education in Sales Training.” University of 
Pennsylvania: Master’s Thesis, 1936. 

6. Paul Fred Gardner, “‘An Evaluation of Visual 
Aids in the Teaching of Economic Geography.” 
University of California: Master’s Thesis, 
1937. 

7. E. Dana Gibson, “Communication Sound- 
Slide Scripts.”” New York University: Doctor’s 
thesis. 1944. 


or 


In addition to these, we need many papers 
in which scripts or aids for use in specific 
classes are developed at those particular 
places in the lesson where they will do the 
greatest good. Guides must be produced to 
enable the business teacher to use present 
aids more readily. Present and future aids— 
films, filmstrips, soundslides, slides, pic- 
tures, and other aids—should be studied and 
their usefulness determined and rated. In 
other words, research on all needed or de- 
batable aids, equipment, and their uses 
should be carried on. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. ‘There are 
few remaining sources of literature. A few 
articles appear in the yearbooks, such as 
those of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, The National Business Teach- 
er’s Association, and the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of the City of New York 
and Vicinity. 

There are no pamphlets. However, an 
excellent general discussion of audio-visual 
education may be found in Findlay’s Audio- 
Visual Tools That Teach for Keeps.' 

No one has yet written a book on audio- 
visual business education. The business 
teacher, however, could very profitably add 
to his library the following general audio- 
visual books: 

1. E. C. Dent, The Audio-Visual Handbook (Chi- 
cago, Illinois: The Society for Visual Instruc- 
tion, Inc., Fourth Edition, 1942), $1.75. 

2. C. F. Hoban, Jr., Focus on Learning (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1942), $2.00. 

3. C. F. Hoban, et al., Visualizing the Curriculum 
(New York, New York: The Condon Co., 
1937), $3.50. 


4. H. C. McKown and A. B. Roberts, Audio- 
Visual Aids to Instruction (New York, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1940), $3.00. 


For bibliographies, business teachers are 
more fortunate because there is a number of 
books on the market which are all specific to 
business education. These are: 


1. L. Van Horn, Motion Pictures for Business 
Education. A B.E.W. Service Booklet pub- 
lished by the Gregg Publishing Company. 

2. California’s: 

a. Bibliography of Visual Aids to Distributive 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

b. Catalog of Audio-Visual Material, Commer- 
cial Education, Los Angeles City Schools, 
1944. 

3. North Carolina’s: 

a. Distributive Education Catalog, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

4. New Mexico’s: 

a. Business Education Audio-Visual Catalog, 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

. National Office Management Association’s: 

a. List of Motion Pictures and Slide Films 
Related to Office Activities. 


or 


Probably the best general source list is 
that released by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion entitled, Sources of Visual Aids for In- 
structional Use in Schools, Pamphlet No. 80, 
Washington, D. C. 


AVAILABLE AIDS AND THEIR USE. The busi- 
ness teacher will find few aids specifically 
produced for use in his classes. In his search 
for these few and for others that may be 
useful, he will discover that, outside the 
bibliographies mentioned above, the best 
general list of aids is as follows: 

1. 1000 and One, the Blue Book of Nontheatrical 
Films, The Educational Screen, 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. The Educational Film Catalog, H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, New York. 

3. Selected Educational Motion Pictures, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C.., 
1942. 

4. Selected Films for American History and Prob- 
lems, W. H. Hartley, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, 1940. 


Firms. The films which have been pro- 
duced for use by business teachers are to- 
tally inadequate to meet the need. More- 
over, most of them are, by present standards 
out of date or poorly produced. None of 
them has the correlation necessary to good 
teaching or use, and few have the teaching 
aids, such as teaching guides, required by 
the average user. 


‘Bruce Allyn Findlay, Audio-Visual Tools that Teach for Keeps (Los Angeles, California: Office of the Superintendent, Los 


Angeles City Schools, 1944). 
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SHORTHAND. In shorthand three films are 
available: 

1. The Champion’s Write. In color with sound 
added. Available through the Gregg Publish- 
ing Co.; New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico; and a few other 
places. 

This film may be used as an introduction 
to beginning shorthand to give the students 
some idea of what can be done by shorthand 
writers. On the whole, however, it is too 
technical for beginners. As an introduction 
to second-year shorthand or secretarial 
classes, it is valuable for demonstration of 
ease and fluency of high-speed artists and 
their use of good techniques and mechanics. 
Teachers find it excellent as a motivating 
device. 

2. Correct Shorthand Techniques. In black and 
white. Silent, with subtitles dubbed in. It is 
available in a number of libraries. Two sources 
might be the Hudson College of Commerce and 
Finance, its producer, Jersey City, New Jersey; 
or the Extension Department, Colorado Uni- 
versity, Boulder, Colorado. 

Although silent, this film shows well the 
techniques needed in the writing of begin- 
ning shorthand. Thus, entrance shorthand 
writers and prospective teachers will find it 
good as a builder of visual images of correct 
techniques. It is to be hoped that this film 
will be revised and sound added, or that a 
new film built along these lines, but up to 
date in its presentation and production, 
will be produced. 

3. Can You Read Gregg? Silent and in black and 
white. Produced and available through Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange, Stockton, California. 

This film is excellent for methods’ classes, 
particularly to demonstrate writing and 
reading lessons for advanced classes in short- 
hand. The new and revised version which is 
expected after the war should be a worth- 
while contribution to business teaching. 


TYPEWRITING. Several typing films have 
been produced for use in typing classes. The 
Navy series is the latest contribution to this 
subject. 


1. Advanced Typing: Shortcuts, Part I. In black 
and white, with sound added. Can be pur- 
chased from Castle Films, New York, or rented 
from a few sources, one of which is the New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 

This film is one of the best of the Navy 
series and one that has proved most popular. 
It should be used at the end of first-year 
typing or during the second year to demon- 
strate the many tricks of typing that enable 
efficient typists to do their work quickly 
and easily. Its value is such that its pur- 
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chase is highly recommended. The cost is 
nominal, $31.59. Since the film can and 
should be shown a number of times—as an 
introduction, as a review, as a testing device, 
and as an illustration of specific techniques— 
the cost will soon be justified. 

2. Basic Typing: Methods, Part I. In black and 
white, with sound added. Available through 
Castle Films, New York, for purchase, $28.37, 
or rented from New Mexico Highlands Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas, New Mexico, and a few other 
institutions. 

This film should be purchased. Though 
it contains too much material, and that not 
always logically assembled for classroom 
use, it provides an excellent overview for 
beginning classes in typing. It should be 
shown the first day of class and then again 
in two to four weeks, depending upon how 
fast the class progresses. At the end of the 
first semester it can be used for review and 
testing purposes. 

3. Basic Typing: Machine Operation, Part II. In 
black and white, with sound added. Can be 
purchased from Castle Films, or rented from 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. 

Though not so useful as the first two 
films, it enables the business teacher to show 
how the expert types at speeds varying from 
25 to 180 words a minute. In addition, the 
main parts of the machine and touch control 
of several typewriters are discussed. This 
combination makes proper use of the film 
difficult, for the former material should be 
used at the end of the first semester or the 
beginning of the second, or both, while the 
latter needs earlier presentation. If rented, 
the best procedure might be to show it about 
the middle of the first semester. 

4. Know Your Typewriter. Two versions, both 
black and white, but one is a silent and the 
other is a sound film. The silent film is available 
through the Harmon Foundation, New York, 
and the one with sound is available through 
the U. S. Federal Security Agency. 

The silent version tells the story of the 
typewriter and how to use it. It is useful in 
beginning classes as a motivating and intro- 
ductory aid. The sound film is more suitable 
for the second semester or advanced typing 
classes since it demonstrates how to get the 
most out of the typewriter and the various 
tricks of the trade. 

5. Tricks of the Trade for Typists. Black and 
white and silent. Available through the Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange, Stockton, California, or 
the Y. M.C. A. 

The Navy film Advanced Typing: Short- 
cuts has more or less superseded this film. 
Since it is silent, this disability hinders its 
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use because students perfer sound films. It 
is useful in advanced typing classes. 

6. Eight Parts of the Business Letter. Black and 
white in sound. Available for purchase from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York, or rental 
from New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

This is a one-reel film showing how the 
various parts of a business letter and en- 
velope should be arranged on the typewriter. 
It can introduce the business letter and be 
shown again for review or testing purposes 
if the teacher likes the film. In office practice 
classes it is worth showing for review pur- 
poses when the class is studying business 
letters. 

OFFICE PRACTICE. Some of the typing and 
shorthand films already mentioned are valu- 
able office practice aids. In addition, there 
are several other good films: 

1. Machine Transcription: Machine Operation, 
Part 1. Black and white with sound. Purchase 
from Castle Films, New York. 

This film deals with the operation of dic- 
tation and transcribing machines, especially 
for beginning skills. It can be used to intro- 
duce work in Ediphone and Dictaphone 
classes with a follow-up in two to four weeks 
stressing such things as volume and tone 
controls, hand and foot controls, and start, 
stop, and repeat keys. 

2. Machine Transcription: Transcription Tech- 
niques Part II. Black and white with sound. 
Castle Films, New York, distributors. 

This film is a continuation of Part I dem- 
onstrating phrasing of dictation by begin- 
ners, by experienced transcribers, and by 
experts. It can be used about half way 
through the transcription course with addi- 
tional showings later for review, reteaching, 
and testing. 

3. How to Operate the Mimeograph Duplicator 91. 
Black and white with sound added. Available 
for rent or purchase from the Business Educa- 
tion Visual Aids Department, 330 West 72nd 
Street, New York. 

This picture gives the beginning Mimeo- 
graph worker an opportunity to obtain a 
good overview of what is expected of him. 
The teacher should show it the first day of 
class and then again at varying intervals, 
depending upon the order of presentation of 
skills, to redemonstrate how certain things 
are to be accomplished. 

4. 5 C’s of Business Letter Writing. In black and 


white with sound. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
New York, has it for sale. 


Like the previous film, it should be used 
as an introduction to letter writing, but is 
worth reshowing later for review purposes. 
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5. I Want to Be a Secretary. In black and white 
or color, with sound added. For sale by Coronet 
Instructional Films, Glenview, Illinois. 

This film will enable students to under- 
stand what are the duties and routines of a 
large modern office. It should be used as the 
introductory step when such information is 
presented in the lesson. 








Results Through People 
(Continued from page 189) 


state department of public instruction to 
find out how you may secure instructors. 
In our state of Michigan, 75 per cent of the 
instructional costs are reimbursable. This 
means that a class of ten (classes must range 
between eight and twelve) will need to con- 
tribute only $1.50 each. We have found that 
the best way to organize a class is to ask your 
instructor to put on a demonstration for the 
retail committee of your chamber of com- 
merce. Once your merchants know what 
this course covers they will be glad to enroll 
for the work. Ask your enrollees to invite 
acquaintances to one of their meetings. They 
will not be able to participate in the discus- 
sion, but the listening the guest does will 
make him want to enroll for the next course. 
Write a letter to your graduate when you 
mail him his diploma thanking him for his 
participation and asking him to recommend 
the work to a subordinate or to an acquaint- 
ance. 

Here are some typical remarks from some 
of the employers who have finished the 
course: ““This course has shown me the im- 
portance of getting all the facts before I 
make a decision.” Another says “It has 
given me a pattern to follow and I am sure 
this orderly procedure will get me closer to 
the solution of my problems.” Gordon 
Phillips, who is business manager of the 
Midland Daily News says “It is a swell way 
to get the other person’s opinion on common 
problems. The four steps on how to handle 
a problem are easy to understand and apply. 
The answer to your problem fairly jumps at 
you after putting the facts through the 
mill. I should like to take it again.” 

Job relations courses in industry are tried 
and proven. These courses are just as ap- 
plicable and just as valuable for the mer- 
chants on Main Street. We know that the 
worker judges the company by the treatment 
he received from his immediate supervisor. 
Good supervision helps to establish good 
results and develops satisfied and contented 
workers. A course in job relations will help 
store managers and their assistants to be- 
come better supervisors. 
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Problems: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 


Certain problems in busi- 


ary subjects of discussion in 
almost any club, class, or 
convention meeting during prewar days. 
These problems still persist. Will they be 
gone tomorrow? It seems conventional today 
to forego positive action by saying, “It’s the 
war.” So that those of us who want to return 
will not have the same old problems, we 
earnestly hope that these conditions will be 
nearer a workable co-ordination of effort in 
business education. American business life, a 
vital part of our American culture, will be 
perpetuated only if the faulty attitudes and 
processes in business education today are 
improved and developed. Curricula must be 
adapted to give the graduate an outlook on 
his job-world, and they must be enriched to 
enlighten the graduate in the ethical rela- 
tionships for successful business life. 

The working plan is not difficult. Get 
together, get to the point, clarify your terms 
(such as “course,” “subject,” “‘vocational 
education”), eliminate wordy discussions, 
and enliven conferences to the point of pro- 
ducing positive results. The following are 
some pertinent problems suggested as im- 
mediate action subjects for conference 
groups and as topics for teachers’ college 
classroom discussions: 

1. Federal funds are available for leader- 
ship and supervision in business education. 
The same is true of state support. In cases 
where both these funds are available, there is 
a general apathy of business educators to 
utilize this opportunity. 


2. Constructive leadership from teacher- 
training institutions in business education 
has been more progressive and significant 
than the contributions from state and 
Federal sources. It has not been recognized 
fully. 


3. All students who are studying type- 
writing, shorthand, or bookkeeping are not 
necessarily to be considered vocationally 
occupationally competent or incompetent. 

4. Although prewar standards of efficiency 
have been lowered by the war emergency, 
business is ready to help to perfect the prod- 
uct of the well-defined occupationally cen- 
tered curricula by careful in-service training. 

5. There is a constant and, at present, a 
pressing demand for those students who are 
skilled to the point of being occupationally 
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eligible to meet the minimum 
standards of 
business. 

6. Vocational, personal use, 
consumer education, and general education 
objectives within the same _ instructional 
field have led to confusion and inadequacies. 


7. Guidance (particularly local job analy- 
sis) from incompetent teachers and teachers 
who are lacking in practical experience, both 
during the emergency and in prewar days, 
has lowered standards of achievement. 

8. The part of business education (par- 
ticularly selective procedure of students and 
subject matter presentation) intended to 
provide occupational training must be im- 
proved to meet standards of occupational 
efficiency. 

9. Graduate requirements, social promo- 
tion schemes, and the use of business sub- 
jects as a “dumping ground” for misfits in 
other curricula all help to hamper improve- 
ment within the field. 


10. Expansion of the Business Education 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education 
should be encouraged to provide adequate 
supervision and service for schools particu- 
larly lacking in student occupational stand- 
ards apart from graduation requirements 
only. 

11. Even within the individual school, 
collective thinking should be crystalized to 
achieve unified coherence of philosophy, 
standards, and curricula. 

12. Despite the varied occupational ob- 
jectives in business education, the responsi- 
bility of all teachers, regardless of what they 
teach, is to teach boys and girls to be happy 
and useful in their community. 

Our democratic society has recognized the 
need for a more liberal business education 
course, broadened not for job-getting pur- 
poses only, but also diffused enough to lead 
to desirable human relations. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, 
(b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. No krowledge 
of bookkeeping is required. The set provides business 
papers with the blank books. Price 68 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 
New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas 
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Big ‘Name Recordings Used in Dictation Classes 


We have had quite a distinguished George E. Dunn ning students, is even more impor- 


group of assistants in our shorthand 
classroom this year: Truman, Wal- 
lace, Churchill, and many others. 
These gentlemen not only speak at the peri- 
ods most convenient for our shorthand 
classes, but they are also good enough to 
repeat their addresses ten, twenty, or even 
fifty times—whenever either the class or an 
individual student wishes to practice. The 
gain in interest, enthusiasm, and speed 
through the use of such recordings has been 
great, but we feel that the greatest value of 
these recordings has been the fact that they 
supplied the student with a yardstick by 
means of which he could “‘see” his progress 
from week to week, or even from day to day. 

First-year students, and even first-semes- 
ter students, can know the thrill of reporting 
speeches of well-known speakers if the proper 
preparation is made. After the speech has 
been recorded from the air, it should be 
transcribed by the teacher, who should then 
make additional recordings at 60, 80, 100, 
and 120 words a minute, and up to the speed 
of the speaker. A shorthand plate of the 
speech can then be prepared by means of a 
stencil. 

Students should not attempt to write the 
speech until they are able to read the short- 
hand plate fluently. The teacher should 
always be sure that the meanings of all 
words are understood by the students, for 
there may be several words that are not in 
the student’s speaking or reading vocabu- 
lary. After the students are familiar with 
the shorthand plate, the material should be 
dictated and the students should be per- 
mitted to refer to the plate when necessary 
until they have had an opportunity to mas- 
ter the shorthand outlines at a speed of 
sixty words a minute. When the students 
“get their feet on the first step of the ladder,” 
the recording should be repeated at intervals 
to serve as a “measuring stick” of their prog- 
ress. 

Students should be permitted to retain 
the shorthand plates, and they should be 
encouraged to practice on this material. In 
a reasonably short time—about one week 
for each twenty words difference between 
the present speed of the student and the 
speed of the speaker—the student finds him- 
self able to take dictation from the speaker’s 
normal speaking rate of speed. The inspira- 
tional value of such a gain, at least for begin- 
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tant than the actual gain in skill, 
valuable as that may be. What 
student would not feel a thrill of 
achievement in “reporting” the President’s 
message to Congress, or some other impor- 
tant current speech? Who would doubt that 
such thrill and satisfaction would not be 
greater than the student would derive from 
writing ordinary material at the same speed? 

When the slower students are able, with 
effort, to take down a given record, and the 
record has become easy for the better stu- 
dents, a recording of the same speech twenty 
words faster should be introduced by play- 
ing only the last thirty seconds of the higher- 
speed recording. The length of time should 
gradually be increased until the students 
can, with effort, write the entire record. This 
plan seems to work much better than play- 
ing the first thirty seconds of the record and 
increasing the length of time because, as the 
student starts to grow tired and the intervals 
grow longer, he knows just how much longer 
he has to “hang on.” That knowledge seems 
to help the students considerably. 

The recording at the “‘accomplished speed”’ 
is presented in its entirety each day while 
the instructor is checking attendance or 
doing other clerical work. This is followed 
by one or two minutes’ work at the next 
higher speed, each repetition involving a 
slightly longer portion of the last part of the 
recording. Not only does this technique 
furnish a yardstick by which the student 
can measure his progress, but it also fur- 
nishes motivation and inspiration. 

Once the student, who previously has 
thought that sixty words a minute was fast 
and eighty words a minute was impossible, 
has written at speeds of 120 to 140 words a 
minute, eighty words a minute on unfamiliar 
material will no longer seem so formidable. 
Not only does the student know that he can 
write 120 words a minute, but his muscles 
have also had practice at moving at that 
speed; in proportion to the time spent writ- 
ing 120 words a minute, slower speeds be- 
come more facile. ‘ 

Most students have a mistaken idea of 
the relative importance of manual dexterity 
and a thorough knowledge of vocabulary in 
writing at a marketable speed. By taking 
three or four hundred words of worth-while 
content and drilling on it until all words are 
(Concluded on page 203) 
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Teaching Parliamentary Procedure 


~ 


The advantages, both social 
and professional, of a familiarity 
with parliamentary procedure is 
so evident that there is little need 
of proof. Seldom, however, is a young person 
given an opportunity to secure this famili- 
arity systematically. This is strange because 
it requires so little time. Perhaps the fancied 
complexity of the subject is one cause, but 
probably nothing but inertia has prevented 
its inclusion into one or another of our 
courses of study. Since it is not always pos- 
sible to foresee the progress that a class in a 
skill subject, such as bookkeeping, secretarial 
practice, and filing will make, there are some- 
times a few days in a semester when it would 
be more profitable to spend the time on par- 
liamentary procedure than in additional, 
busywork drill. The nature of this work is 
such, moreover, that it is not essential that 
it be continuous; but it should be cumulative. 

The first lesson should be devoted to a 
general explanation of the purpose of par- 
liamentary procedure—to permit the demo- 
cratic functioning of an organization. This 
means that everyone should have his say 
but that there should be fairness and order. 
Consequently, there must be a chairman to 
decide problems of procedure and to direct 
the group, and a secretary to record the pro- 
cedure so that it will always be possible to 
know what has happened. To prevent dis- 
order and avoid quarrels, there must be 
recognized ways of conducting the business. 
This is the reason for parliamentary law. 

There must, evidently, be some way to 
get a subject before the group and prevent 
the discussion from wandering from the 
subject. Each one should be allowed to 
speak without interruption so long as he 
holds to the topic. The motion is, therefore, 
the basis of parliamentary procedure. The 
purpose of the motion, the time when mo- 
tions may be made, the method of making 
one, and the way in which it comes before 
the group for their consideration can be 
presented in such a way as to make clear the 
advantage and even the necessity of the 
rules governing these matters. Even the 
form of the motion is determined by the 
needs of discussion. The first lesson should 
end with a little practice by the students in 
the making of motions upon a designated 
topic for the assignment for the next class 
period. 

The next lesson should begin with practice 
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in making, seconding, and debat- 
ing motions. This is followed by 
discussion of amendments. 

Amendments, the students can 
easily be led to see, may be necessary because 
of poor phrasing of the original motion, which 
makes the meaning obscure; because the 
mover of the motion was not aware of im- 
portant facts which affect the motion; be- 
cause of omissions; or because the group 
may favor the general idea but not some of 
the conditions set up by the motion. Con- 
sequently, there may be (1) changes of 
words, (2) additions, or (3) omissions to be 
made by the amendments. These must be 
clearly indicated or confusion will result. 
The method of making amendments is sim- 
ple if these facts are remembered. It will 
not be long before the class discovers that 
it is confusing to have several matters to 
consider at once, so the number of amend- 
ments possible at one time should be reason- 
ably limited. All succeeding lessons should 
include drills on motions and amendments. 

Each advance lesson should open with an 
explanation of some one new parliamentary 
principle and continue with practice upon it, 
using, of course, the principles already stud- 
ied. Definite topics for discussion may be 
assigned, a parliamentary body may be set 
up, a club may be established, but always 
there should be practice upon topics in which 
the students are interested. The teacher 
should serve as a parliamentarian at first, 
allowing a new chairman to make the deci- 
sions at each meeting. After a few lessons, a 
student parliamentarian may act under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

I have found it profitable to take up the 
rarious topics in the following order (after 
the motion and the amendment have been 
presented) : 

1. Appeals from the decision of the chairman 

2. Commitment of business to a committee 

3. Postponement of action 

4, Limitation of discussion 

5. Prevention of action 

6. Return of a delayed motion 

7. Filling of blanks (including nominations, and 

choice of time for action) 

8. Making of reports 

9. Motions of adjournment other than the simple 

motion to adjourn. 

10. Questions of privileges 

11. Suspension of rules 

If only one topic is presented at a time 
and drilled upon, all this can be presented 
(Concluded on page 198) 
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Importance of Personality Training 


by 


Mrs. Amber Lovell 
Macfarland Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Enough studies have been 
made on reasons for job loss, 
lack of promotion, and work 
maladjustment to prove that 
personality traits are of more importance 
than lack of specific skills in the problem of 
holding a job. Of course skills and knowledge 
are absolutely essential in getting a job, but 
if business success depends so much on per- 
sonality traits, then we must endeavor to 
guide personality development. Personality 
cannot be taught directly. Skills can be 
taught, and although typing, shorthand, and 
other skill subjects can often be taught 
better and with a more functional value, a 
strong effort needs to be placed on the de- 
velopment of habits and attitudes that lead 
to success. 

We have “charm” schools at many uni- 
versities for developing personality in stu- 
dents. These courses are at present largely 
devoted to the subject of appearance and of 
being “charming” in a social situation. This 
is but one phase of personality. 

The success and happiness of men and 
women depend upon personality and pleasing 
others. Personality consists of the qualities 
and traits that are active in contact with 
persons. Personality is not necessarily 
character. Character is inward strength. 
Personality is outward expression in relation 
to other people. It is not enough to be good, 
to be honest, to be unselfish, or, to be in- 
dustrious. You may have all these fine 
qualities and many more, you may have a 
strength of character, and you may do good 
in the world, but how much more good could 
you do if you possessed an active, compelling 
personality! I do not mean that a person 
needs to be an extrovert or to be continually 
“directing” things. I do mean that he needs 
to have real, vital, and warm contacts with 
other human beings. Naturally, an indi- 
vidual must like other prople if he wants to 
succeed; if a teacher is to have a vital school 
personality, he must actually like and love 
his students. Too many of us consider stu- 
dents nuisances. True, they cause us worry, 
but that is why we love our own children— 
because of service and sacrifice. 

Is personality taught as a functional part 
of the school curriculum? It needs to be and 
the students feel this need. 

With this article I am presenting the re- 
sults of tabulating the answers of three 
business classes in Grade 9A. The directions 
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given for the first sets of an- 
swers were merely: List any 
strong personality points you 
may have on the left half of 
your paper and any weak points you may 
have on the right half of your paper. This 
definition of a personality was given to the 
students. A good personality (or an out- 
standing person) is one who has found out 
his strong points and his weak points and 
who has built up his personality accordingly. 
The replies did not seem to indicate that 
these students were self-assured or that they 
thought they knew all the answers. 

A week later these students were asked to 
list the topics they would choose if three or 
four lessons were to be devoted to any 
questions they would like to have discussed. 
One boy asked that we discuss appearance 
problems in class “from our viewpoint as 
well as from the teacher’s viewpoint.” That, 
of course, I could not do since I am a teacher 
and these were my students. However, I 
did let them discuss their appearance prob- 
lems from their own viewpoint before I 
emphasized the point that all business people 
should dress in a conservative and modest 
manner. This principle of dress might not 
apply in all businesses. For instance, it 
would not apply in the entertainment field, 
and that field is certainly a business. Stu- 
dents can discriminate if their thoughts and 
discussions are guided. I know that if I tell 
my students that all business people must 
dress conservatively, they may listen politely 
but I would not be teaching them anything 
about business dress. 

In neither set of questions were the stu- 
dents asked to give their names; they were 
instructed to write “boy” or “girl” at the 
top of the page. They were not required to 
turn in answers if they did not wish to do so. 


SET ONE 
List of Strong and Weak Personality Points 
Class One 





Boys (10) 





Strong Weak 

3 out of 9 believed they had 5 used bad language 

no strong points. 4 had bad posture 
2 did not smoke 3 were discourteous 
2 studied well 2 were too interested in girls 
2 were honest 1 was too silly 
1 was cheerful 2 were stubborn 
1 was obedient 1 bad a language handicap 
1 ‘“‘went after what is im- 


portant 

made friends easily 
was generous 

were intelligent 


oe 
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Girls (19) 
Strong Weak 
$ felt they had nostrong points $ felt at a conversational loss 
9 were cheerful, agreeable, 4 felt they talked too much 
tolerant 9 had bad tempers 
$ were prompt 4 were stubborn 
5 were neat 4 were shy 
$ saw and corrected their bad 1 was afraid to do things be- 
habits cause she might fail 

2 had good posture 2 had their feelings easily 
2 had tenacity of purpose hurt 
$8 were not snobbish 1 showed lack of promptness 
1 was trustworthy 1 chewed gum 
1 did homework 1 was too interested in boys 
1 did not use bad language 1 used bad language 
1 was good at conversation 1 bit her fingernails 
2 were not stingy 1 daydreamed 

1 was sloppy 

1 was cureless 

1 was not dependable 

1 did not have a sense of 

humor 
Class Two 
Boys (5) 


Strong 


were friendly 

was obliging 

was independent 

was tactful 

was obedient 

minded his own business 
was clean 
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Weak 


$ had bad tempers 

2 were stubborn 

1 was not tactful 

2 did nyt do homework 

1 did not “stick to a thing” 
2 talked too much 


Girls (23) 


Strong 


felt they had no good points 
were friendly and co- 
operative 

were good hostesses 

were prompt 

tried to obey rules 

were conscientious about 
school work 

were generous 

were polite and courteous 
could concentrate 

was honest 

had a sense of humor 
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Weak 


12 felt incapable of talking be- 
fore a group or of reciting 
in class 

5 felt they talked too much 

4 had bad tempers 

2 lacked self-control 

5 were discourteous in inter- 
rupting 

1 was poor in athletics 

2 were silly 

2 did not work at school 

1 was snobbish 


Class Three 








Boys (7) 


Strong 


had no strong points 

got along well with people 
were “good sports” 

was persistent 

was truthful 

were self-reliant 

was honest 
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Weak 
1 had no weak points 
3 were silly 
2 had bad tempers 
2 were not industrious 
1 lacked tenacity 
2 lacked tact 
1 was too interested in girls 


Girls (3) 


were self-reliant 
got along with people 
were “good sports” 
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1 was silly 
1 had a language handicap 


SET TWO 
Subjects the Students Felt They Would 
Like to Have Discussed 


Class One 





Boys (12) 


self-control (temper) 

sense of humor 

how to make friends (2 speci- 
fied friendship with girls) 
conversation 

straight-for wardness 
appearance 

posture 

shyness 
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Girls (18) 


11 boys 

19 dating questions 
introductions 

how to be popular 

how to know if a boy likes 
you 

how to talk and act 

17 conversation 

6 self-control 
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@ tactfulness 2 initiative 
1 selfishness $ appearance 
1 promptness 2 courtesy 
1 how to study 1 shyness 
2 promptness 
2 drinking 
1 smoking 
1 sense of humor 
Class Two 
Boys (4) Girls (24) 
$ conversation 14 conversation 
2 how to make friends 10 meeting and making friends 
2 honesty 9 appearance 
2 co-operation 7 cheerfulness 
1 how to get a job 5 temper 
1 how to get along with 5 manners 
teachers 6 co-operation 
1 appearance 2 shyness 
1 self-reliance 8 honesty 
1 industry 2 initiative 
2 tact 
2 self-reliance 
2 promptness 
2 school work 
1 salesmanship 
1 cleanliness 
1 bad language 
Class Three 
Boys (7) Girls (2) 
$ manners 2 co-operation 
2 obedience 2 how to work and study 
2 courtesy 1 how to “act” 
$ co-operation 1 smoking 
1 promptness 1 boys 
2 tact 
1 self-reliance 
1 persistence 
8 social conduct 
2 how to dress 
2 how to work 


Such answers may not provide a good per- 
sonality analysis, but they give the teacher a 
key to what the class thinks of itself and 
what problems are in the minds of the stu- 
dents. 


Teaching Parliamentary Procedure 
(Continued from page 196) 


successfully in ten to fifteen lessons—not 
necessarily consecutive. Sometimes two 
topics may be presented in one lesson, but 
seldom should they be presented together. 
For efficient teaching, it is necessary to in- 
sist that the motions previously learned 
should be used as much as possible in each 
drill period. The use of some simple hand- 
book by the students will be better than to 
rely wholly upon oral presentation. 

This basic understanding, of course, needs 
reinforcement by use. Ease and readiness in 
using this knowledge will come only from 
much practice, and this can best be secured 
in the business meetings of some organiza- 
tion. Consequently, the faculty advisors of 
student clubs should encourage strict parlia- 
mentary procedure in these groups. It will 
not be long before the students discover that 
parliamentary procedure is a help that they 
‘an not afford to neglect. 
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Personality Development—The Job of the Business School? 


by 


Several months ago I talked Mrs. Mildred K. Lee 
with an employer whocomplained y.W.C. A. Trade School 
New York, New York 


that business schools fail to pre- 
pare students for the practical 
aspects of business. He felt that too much 
time is being spent in theorizing, and too 
little time is spent on the actual application 
to business-like situations. He also pointed 
out that many successful students turn out 
to be duds on the job because of their in- 
ability to handle ordinary problems requir- 
ing common sense. He referred to many 
instances where employees were discharged 
because of what he termed “personality 
problems.” As an example, he cited the 
incident of a young woman, well steeped in 
“book larning,” who could tackle any job 
requiring factual information or clerical 
skill and complete it without difficulty, but 
who bungled miserably whenever she ap- 
proached a task requiring the exercise of 
judgment or tact. This employer was im- 
patient with the educative process of per- 
sonality training, rather than with the young 
employee, because he felt that the responsi- 
bility rests with the schools for developing 
character traits and attitudes, as well as 


skills. 


My conversation with this employer 
raised the following questions: 
1. Is it the responsibility of the business school to 


inculcate and to develop further personality traits 
and attitudes? 


2. Should the commercial course give realistic busi- 
ness training in business procedures? 


3. If such training should be given, how can it best 
be presented? 


4. Have business schools given sufficient emphasis 

to personality development? 

The answers to the first two questions 
would, of course, be “yes.” There is no 
doubt regarding the part the business school 
must play in supplying private industry and 
the government with beginners who are 
skilled in typewriting, shorthand, and ma- 
chines operation, and who are also well ac- 
quainted with business procedures. In ad- 
dition, it is the task of the business school to 
increase the value and the output of the 
beginner by including in the curriculum 
realistic practice in problem-solving situa- 
tions requiring the use of judgment and 
common sense. 

In answer to Question 3, such practice 
can best be given in a course on secretarial 
office practice. This course should be the 
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medium for discussing the stu- 
dents’ personal assets through 
self-analysis by the students of 
their personal appearance, their 
voice and speech, their character, and their 
work habits. They should also discuss in- 
formation about handling mail, answering 
the telephone, meeting callers, and writing 
business letters without dictation. This 
course should give ample practice in the 
solving of practical problems in surround- 
ings as nearly akin to a business office as 
possible. For example: 

1. How do you handle a persistent caller whom 

your employer does not care to see? 


2. How do you remain calm if someone is impertinent 
to you over the telephone? 


3. How can you get along with disagreeable co- 
workers? 


4. How do you discourage gossipy co-workers? 


5. Should you divulge confidential information to 
fellow employees? 


A suggested procedure for the discussion 
of these and other questions would be to 
simulate the setting of a modern office. Two 
students could be presented with the prob- 
lem under discussion, and the rest of the 
class could criticize the dialogue which would 
follow. In this way, the participants are 
compelled to express themselves orally, to 
organize their thoughts rapidly, and to ex- 
ercise judgment in a pressure situation simi- 
lar to situations they will meet later in actual 
practice. 

Practical problems should be a large part 
of all the courses in the business school cur- 
riculum in order to encourage students to 
use initiative and judgment in problem situ- 
ations. Good work habits should be insisted 
upon in relation to the standards set up in 
the business world. Stress should be laid on 
the value of clear thinking. 

At present, a study of the curricula in 
many business schools would reveal insuffi- 
cient emphasis on personality development 
as such. In many curricula such importance 
is placed on skill building that personality 
training is shunted into a relatively insig- 
nificant role, or it may be omitted altogether. 
Since both skills and personality play a dual 
part in the success or the failure of a clerical 
worker, business schools cannot hope that 
personality development will come of itself. 
They must include in their curricula courses 
designed to stimulate the growth of students 
in that direction. 
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Effective techniques used in previous editions have been retained 
and improved. Newer and more effective techniques have taken 
the place of old ones. In this book drives for speed are alternated 
with drives for accuracy. Forcing techniques are used to gain 
speed and to gain control. Calling-the-throw drills, guided writing, 
and selected-goal typing produce amazing results in developing 
both speed and control. Some of the other important features that 
lead to better results in less time are as follows: 


LESSON PLANS: A suggested budget of time is recommended 
for each lesson period so that the teacher can give proper emphasis 
on each element of the lesson. 


ALPHABETIC DRILLS: Alphabetic sentences with special drills 
are provided. The complete alphabet is covered in every lesson 
after the keyboard is introduced. 


CONDITIONING PRACTICE: A warm-up exercise at the begin- 


ning of every lesson. 


PROGRESSION TYPING: A gradual lenghtening of the timed 
writing to carry over the speeds gained in short timed writings to 
the longer timed writings. 


REPETITIVE PRACTICE: Special drills on similar material to de- 
velop high rates of stroking and finger dexterity. 


TECHNIQUE STUDY: In every lesson there is technique study. 
Some of these technique studies include grammar, punctuation, 
and various other knowledges and skills that are necessary for the 
well-rounded typist. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 








John Q. Public Will Pay for Services for Mary and John 
Gladly —If He Knows What They Are 


Mrs. Martha E. Neher 
Paseo High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Parental interest in the activities 
of the public school was ranked by 
Belmont Mercer Farley in the fol- 
lowing order:! 

1. Pupil progress and achievement 
2. Methods of instruction 
3. Health of pupils 
4. Courses of study 
5. Value of education 
6. Discipline and behavior 
. Teachers and school officers 
8. Attendance 
9. School buildings and building pro- 
gram 

10. Business management and finance 

11. Board of education and administra- 

tion 

12. Parent-teachers associations 

13. Extra-curricular activities 

The newspapers of the cities in which the 
above order of interests was discovered gave 
47.1 per cent of the space for all school ac- 
tivities to extra-curricular activities. This 
includes athletics and sports in the schools. 
Notice that “pupil progress” has the first 
attention of the parents with “methods of 
instruction” next. If health, which the edu- 
cators consider of first importance, is men- 
tioned third by the parents, it surely is a 
big influence in the achievement and prog- 
ress of the pupil. An unbiased view of the 
remaining factors mentioned will show that 
they are all necessarily reflected in pupil 
progress. 

Charles R. Foster, Jr., made a study of 
“Education in the American Press” between 

4 
1930 and 1935 (depression years, which may 
be repeated) through editorial comment in 
twenty-five selected newspapers. These 
newspapers selected had a circulation of one- 
sixth of the total daily circulation in the 
United States. He found that 3.67 per cent 
of all editorials in these twenty-five news- 
papers were on education. The lowest per- 
centage of editorial space devoted to educa- 
tion was in the Philadelphia Inquirer and the 
highest percentage was in the Denver Post. 
Ignoring those on athletics, editorials favor- 
able to education were 44.5 per cent and 





those adversely critical were 23.2 
per cent. Frequency of subjects 
discussed editorially were in the 
following order: 

1. Value of education 

2. Football 

3. Administration 

4. Finance 

5. Teachers 

6. Pupils 

7. Extra-curricular activities 

8. Curriculum 

9. Methods 

10. Adult education 


11. Vocational and professional educa- 
tion 


12. Building and equipment 


Four-fifths of the editorial comment on 
the cost of education was adverse, but com- 
ment on teachers’ salaries were favorable. 
Neither approval nor condemnation was 
evident relative to the progressive educa- 
tional movement since the editors as well as 
educators are at a loss to draw the line of 
demarcation between the activities of the 
traditional and progressive methods of in- 
struction.? 

There was general criticism of “fads and 
frills’ such as music, arts, and visual aids 
during the depression years, which seemed 
to show that the public had been left in 
ignorance of the value and purposes of these 
subjects. Where the educational leadership 
had kept the public adequately informed as 
to their value, there was notable absence of 
such criticism in the press. Occasionally 
there was an article in defense of “‘fads and 
frills.” It appears that editorial comment 
criticized the over-expansion of the admin- 
istrative structure in education during the 
prosperous years, which, with the addition 
of special services rendered, tended toward 
extravagance in keeping with the same 
tendency in both private and public institu- 
tions. The criticism seemed to place the 
responsibility on boards of education rather 
than upon the administrators and profes- 


‘Belmont Mercer Farley, ‘“‘Doctor’s Dissertation,” What to Tell the People about the Public Schools (New York City: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929). 


*Edgar W. Knight, What do the Papers Say? (School Management, November, 1939). 
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sional groups. Editors recognize the chief 
function of education as preparation for 
citizenship in a democracy.* 


The U. S. Citizen is perfectly willing to 
pay for value received if he is conscious it 
is being received. This is a persistent na- 
tional trait. 

From 1775 to 1903, there have been 114 
wars. Since B-29’s, radar, submarines, and 
radio, to mention but a few of the best 
known, are recent innovations in the prose- 
cution of war, are they fads and frills? Was 
there any hesitation in providing the funds 
for the production, maintenance, and trans- 
portation of these necessary implements for 
victory? Was not investment in Victory 
Bonds made in unheard of amounts because 
the public was convinced of the need of these 
weapons? 

By the same token, if every school system 
will give proper attention to its public rela- 
tions department, whether the system is so 
small the department consists of the super- 
intendent alone, or the city system where 
it is composed of many members, parents 
will be willing to pay the bill when they 
understand the services given. 


Most school reports are written up in 
such a way that they are not read because 
they are dull. Someone has said long ago 
that in moral education, a virtue must be 
made exciting. Could not school reports be 
made exciting? Detroit and Cleveland make 
effective use of graphs to show that progress 
in the tool subjects is regular from grade to 
grade. Profile charts are used to explain the 
use of standard tests in the diagnosis and 
guidance of individual students. 


According to C. E. Baxter, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Carter Fabric Corpo- 
ration, office managers have been saddled 
with a huge volume of paper work and have 
been forced to adopt shortcuts by the ex- 
tensive use of office machinery. With re- 
duced earnings during normal peacetime 
production, shortcuts learned during the 
war will be used with the more efficient and 
cheaper office machines. As a result fewer, 
but more skilled and efficient workers will 
be needed.‘ Business departments of public 
schools will need to invest capital in the 
various office machines in common use. If 
the public relations department sees to it 
that the patrons are informed as to why 
this expenditure is necessary to qualify 
Mary and John to take their places in offices 
more adequately prepared, father will under- 

Thid. 


stand that it is as necessary to equip the 
school as it is his office. 

Patrons will listen with sympathetic un- 
derstanding if you tell them how and what 
their children are being taught and what 
results are being achieved. They are also 
interested in how the program of the public 
schools affects the physical welfare of their 
children. They like to hear that the results 
are desirable, that they are secured by 
efficient and scientific methods, that children 
are taught useful habits and skills and given 
a knowledge and understanding of office 
work that will enable them to hold a job 
with profit and satisfaction to themselves 
and their employers. 

If we expect economic support from busi- 
ness and patrons of the schools for the in- 
creasing expense of postwar education, we 
are going to have to tell them why we need 
more money, for what it is being spent, and 
the results they may expect. If we explain 
this during every contact with industry and 
parents, we shall find that they will listen— 
gladly. 








“Name” Recordings Used 


(Continued from page 195) 


thoroughly automatized, the student has the 
opportunity to realize that speeds under 120 
words a minute are largely dependent upon 
the mastery of vocabulary. 

The motivation received by the student 
who finds he can write 100 words a minute 
at the end of the third or fourth week, even 
if he can write only one letter at that speed, 
is likely to be of great value in his mastery 
of shorthand. Furthermore, the introduction 
of new vocabulary in meaningful context is 
of the greatest aid in its retention. 

This technique not only offers great possi- 
bilities for use in school, but it also offers 
great opportunities to the student who is 
“fon his own” after graduation. Here is, per- 
haps, in part the answer to the dictation 
problem of the student who is striving to 
bridge the gap between his present writing 
speed of 100 to 120 words on business letters 
and the 120 to 140 word minimum on literary 
material which is available on radio pro- 
grams. 

If the student is made acquainted with the 
technique of using recordings, as well as 
with the sources from which such recordings 
can be obtained, a substantial contribution 
can be made not only to the opportunity of 
each individual, but also to the war effort. 


‘C. E. Baxter, Postwar Office Personnel Training (The Business Education World, June, 1945). 
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Southern Association Elects Gilbreth 


Dr. Harold Gilbreth 
of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation at its meeting 
in Lexington, Kentucky, 
on November 22, 23, and 
24. The other new offi- 
cers and representatives 
elected at this meeting 
are as follows: first vice- 
president, Herbert 
Squires, Atlanta, Geor- 
Dr. H. Gilbreth gia; second vice-presi- 

dent, Lloyd Baughm, 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 
chairman of college section, Dr. Donald A. 
Fuller, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia; chairman of private 
school section, R. A. Evans, Charlotte and 
Gastonia, North Carolina; chairman of jun- 
ior college section, B. A. Canup, Mars Hill 
Junior College, Mars Hill, North Carolina; 
chairman of public school section, Margaret 
De Viney, Charlotte, North Carolina; state 
representative of Alabama, Lelah Brown- 
field, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama; state representative of Arkansas, 
Mrs. Pearl Green, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas; state representative 
of Florida, John Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida; state repre- 
sentative of Georgia, Mrs. Zeb Vance, Mercer 
University, Macon, Georgia. 

A summary of the program of the conven- 
tion appeared in the November issue of 
Tue BALANCE SHEET. 

* * 


Williams New Head at Athens 


Homer N. Williams is the new head of the 
department of commerce of Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College, Athens, Tennessee. 

Before going to his new position at Athens, 
Mr. Williams was head of the secretarial 
department of Smithdeal-Massey Business 
College, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon News 


At the November meeting of Zeta Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, the following officers were 
elected for 1946: president, Evelyn Fowler; 
vice-president, George M. Joyce; recording 
secretary, Frances Sowell; corresponding 
secretary, Mary Harrell; and sponsor, Vance 
Littlejohn. 

The officers for 1945 have been: president, 
W. G. Slattery; vice-president, Evelyn 
Fowler; recording secretary, Frances Sowell; 
corresponding secretary, Mary Harrell; and 
treasurer, Maude Adams. 

Vance Littlejohn and Mary Harrell were 
elected delegates to the National Council 
that met in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 27 
29. Frances Sowell and W. G. Slattery were 
elected as alternates. 

a . e 


A. V. A. Convention in Buffalo 


Arrangements have been made to hold the 
annual meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Buffalo, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 6-9, 1946. The date of the convention 
was delayed because of the difficulty in 
finding a city in which hotel accommoda- 
tions were adequate to handle the meeting. 

Dr. Ira Kibby, chief of the bureau of 
business education of the state of California, 
is vice-president of A. V. A. in charge of the 
business education section. Clinton A. Reed, 
chief of the bureau of business education, 
Albany, New York, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Since the setting of the 
date for the convention, Mr. Reed and his 
committee have been busy preparing an 
interesting program. 

All hotel reservations must be made 
through the A. V. A. convention housing 
bureau, in care of A. J. Morgan, Buffalo 
Convention Bureau, Buffalo, New York. 
Several hotels will be used to house the con- 
vention. The exhibits and meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Statler. Few single rooms 
are available; therefore, it is important for 
members planning to attend the meeting to 
reserve double rooms with friends. 
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Harold Buckley Appointed in D. C. 


Dr. Harold B. Buckley has been appointed 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, Divisions I-IX. Dr. Buckley 
received a two-year diploma from the 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, in 1917, and a diploma from 
the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in 1923. Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has conferred on him the 
three degrees of B. S. in education in 1923, 
Master of Education in 1928, and Doctor of 
Education in 1937. The major sequences 
for these degrees were completed in com- 
mercial education, educational psychology, 
and administration and _ supervision, re- 
spectively. Dr. Buckley has also pursued 
advanced study at the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; the University 
of Pennsylvania; Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York; and Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Dr. Buckley has served in the public 
schools of Philadelphia both as a teacher of 
commercial subjects and as a city supervisor 
of commercial education. He has been a 
part-time lecturer in education at Temple 
University and a demonstrator in business 
education at various summer sessions of the 
Philadelphia Normal School, the University 
of Michigan, Columbia University, and 
Syracuse University. From 1940-1943, he 
was chief of business education for the state 
of Pennsylvania, and he was also director, 
major professor, and lecturer in the division 
of distributive education of the Graduate 
School at Temple University. He served in 
the U. S. Office of Education in 1943 as 
regional agent for distributive education in 
the thirteen Atlantic states For the past 
two years, as an officer in the U. S. Navy, 
he has been a vocational training officer for 
civilian clerical supervisors and workers in 
the Fourth Naval District, the Washington 
Training Branch, and the Potomac River 
Naval Command. 


Dr. Buckley is coauthor of the textbook 
Introduction to Business and the accompany- 
ing workbooks, tests, and teachers’ manual. 
He wrote for the U. S. Office of Education 
Annotated Bibliography of Periodicals in 
Business Education, which was published in 
June, 1939. Dr. Buckley has had extended 
experience in organizing and conducting 
instructional conferences on business edu- 
cation with teachers, school officers, super- 
visors, and office workers. 
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Student Wins Trip to Retail Convention 


Herman P. Gellman of St. Louis, Missouri, 
has been awarded a $125 prize trip to New 
York to represent Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, retailing students at the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association con- 
vention on January 8-11 as the outstanding 
student in the department. 

Mr. Gellman was selected by the Asso- 
ciated Junior Retailers of Washington Uni- 
versity that is composed of students in the 
department. 

A veteran of three years in the Army, Mr. 
Gellman was in the 39th Regiment that was 
the first unit to cross the Remagen bridge- 
head. He holds the Purple Heart, the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation, and he was wounded 
in action. He was formerly a student at 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Mr. Gellman will be accompanied to New 
York by sixteen students from the depart- 
ment of retailing. The group will leave St. 
Louis on January 6 and return January 13. 
The Washington University student delega- 
tion will be the only student group from the 
Middle West to attend the convention. 
Students from the New York University 
School of Retailing will also participate. 

Mrs. Irene Blood, co-ordinator of the 
Washington University department of re- 
tailing, will accompany the group. 


* a o 
Arkansas Meeting 


Mrs. Thelma Loosier of North Little Rock 
High School presided over the state meeting 
of commercial teachers in Little Rock on 
Friday, November 9. The speaker on the 
program was R. G. Cole of Gregg Publishing 
Company who spoke on the subject of ““The 
Contribution of Business Education to the 
War Effort and the New Responsibilities 
Before Commercial Teachers.” 

A panel discussion was led by Mrs. J. E. 
Johnson, director of the commercial depart- 
ment, Little Rock High School. Other mem- 
bers of the panel were Guy Hixson, Fort 
Smith High School; Mrs. Brom Ridley, 
M. M. Cohn Company; Agatha Bullard, 
Pine Bluff High School; Elizabeth Shaikun, 
Henderson State Teachers College; and 
Mary Rutherford, Batesville High School. 

The new president is Guy Hixson of Fort 
Smith High School. The other officers are: 
vice-president, Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Little 
Rock Senior High School; treasurer, Bessie 
Taylor, East Side Junior High School; and 
secretary, Elizabeth Shaikun, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia. 
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FOR COURSES IN- 


* GENERAL SELLING 
* RETAIL SELLING 








Fundamentals of Selling 


FOURTH - EDITION 
WALTERS - WINGATE 





FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for 
the first course in a complete program of distributive 
education or for a single, self-contained general course 
in selling. Since most selling opportunities are in re- 
tailing, most of the examples and illustrations in this 
book are based upon retail situations. Special empha- 
sis is given consumer needs and consumer wants. 
Special chapters cover the selling skills, such as store 
arithmetic and store English. Numerous practical ap. 
plications accompany each chapter. You may obtain 
an optional workbook and a comprehensive teachers’ 


manual. 


; alk _ 
Retail Merchandising 
THIRD EDITION 

WALTERS - WINGATE - ROWSE 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING covers the entire field of retail 
selling and merchandising. This book is especially written 
to be used (a) for a single, independent course in dis- 
tributive education; (b) as a part of a complete distributive 
education program; and (c) in part-time or co-operative 
courses. It covers all the important merchandising prob 
lems, including pricing, control, purchasing, layout, pro- 
motion, display, and other important functions of a retail 


business. A workbook and a teachers’ manual are avail 


able. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Brickner Accepts Position at I. U. 


After seventeen years 
of successful teaching ex- 
perience in Michigan, 
John C. Brickner has 
accepted the position of 
field instructor in dis- 
tributive education at 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
The past two years, 
Brickner has been in 
charge of the teacher 
training of the business 
education department of 
Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Prior to that posi- 
tion he was supervisor of directed teaching 
on business education at the Paw Paw Train- 
ing School, Paw Paw, Michigan. 

Mr. Brickner received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, and his Master’s degree 
from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He has done additional graduate 
work at the University of Michigan and 
Indiana University. He was recently in- 
stalled as a charter member of Theta Chap- 
ter, Delta Pi Epsilon, a national honorary 
fraternity in business education, at Indiana 
University. 

Mr. Brickner’s new position as a repre- 
sentative of Indiana University and the state 
department of public instruction will include 
contacting the larger school systems and 
business organizations throughout Indiana 
in promoting educational programs in the 
distributive occupations. The following 
services are being made available to dis- 
tributive workers: 1. The co-operative part- 
time retail training program, 2. The trade 
extension program, and 3, The top manage- 
ment training program. 





John C. Brickner 


New Missouri Officers 


The commercial section of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting in St. Louis on November 7-9, 1945. 
At this meeting, Lorena Card, Westport 
High School, Kansas City, was elected chair- 
man for 1946. E. E. Hutzel, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, was elected vice-chairman. 
The new secretary is Grace Mapes, North- 
east High School, Kansas City. 

At the St. Louis meeting, L. C. Rugg, 
Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, 
served as chairman. 
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New Dean at Syracuse 


Dr. Thomas H. Carroll of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is the new dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. Mr. Car- 
roll, who is thirty-one years of age, is one of 
the youngest deans in the history of Syracuse 
University. An expansion of the department 
is being planned. 

From 1939-1942, Dr. Carroll was assistant 
dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In 1942, he entered 
the Navy and was released on December 1, 
1945, with the rank of lieutenant commander. 
At the time of his release from the Navy, he 
was serving as officer in charge of the office 
candidate section, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Washington, D. C. 


. e 
Louisiana Meeting 


The Louisiana Business Education Asso- 
ciation met on November 28 in Bolton High 
School, Alexandria, Louisiana. Ola Johnson 
of the high school at Vivian, Louisiana, 
served as president and chairman. 

The morning program was devoted to a 
panel discussion of the topic “What We 
Have Learned From War Training Pro- 
grams.” Members of the panel were as fol- 
lows: chairman, George Thomas Walker, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Walter Kumpf, associate editor of South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Ruth Holland, Oakdale High School, 
Oakdale; C. L. Littlefield, College of Com- 
merce, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; Mary L. Thornton, Bolton High 
School, Alexandria; Leone Orner, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches. 

At the noon mecting, Walter Kumpf spoke 
on the subject “What Is Your Visual Aids 
Quotient?” 

At the business meeting the following 
officers and council members were elected: 
president, Mrs. Margaret Fogle Newberry, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
vice-president, Richard Clanton, Bolton 
High School, Alexandria; secretary-treasurer, 
Ola Johnson, Vivian High School, Vivian. 
Council members: college, N. B. Morrison, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches; 
private business school, George Meadows, 
Meadows-Draughon Business College, 
Shreveport; high school, Kathleen Gregg, 
Tioga High School, Tioga; high school, 
Gladys Peck, Ouachita High School, Monroe. 
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THIS SUIT WILL 
WEAR LIKE IRON 
*-*A REAL BARGAIN. 
BEST ON MARKET 
FOR THE PRICE! 











Statements of Opinion Cannot Be Relied on as 
Statements of Facts. 





The illustration above is a sample of one of the 
inany interesting and instructive illustrations in— 





Applied Business Law 


By Challenging 
Pomeroy Popular 

and Personal appeal 
Fisk Nontechnical 





APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has proved to be a tremendous success. Anyone 
can pick up the book and open it at any page and enjoy reading it. Each lesson 
starts with a series of provocative questions followed by a provocative case 
that serves as an introduction to the chapter. As each principle is developed, 
simple cases are introduced to clarify each point of law. Numerous illustra- 
tions, such as the one above, add much interest to the course and help to do 
an excellent job of teaching. 


With each lesson there is a series of discussion questions as well as actual 


court cases. You may also obtain an optional workbook and a series of achieve- 
ment tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


& 
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International Contest 


W. C. Maxwell has announced that the 
tenth annual International Commercial 
Schools Contest will be held on June 19 in 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. This 
is the first International Contest since the 
beginning of the war. 

The events will be confined to typewriting 
only. The following championship events 
are open to schoo! and nonschool contest- 
ants: school event, novice, amateur, and 
open nonschool event. In addition, there 
will be events as follows: 20-minute, world’s 
novice; 30-minute, world’s amateur; 60- 
minute, world’s professional. 

For further information, write to the con- 
test manager, W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale 
High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Clarence E. Norris 


Clarence E. Norris, assistant headmaster 
at Bulkeley High School, New London, 
Connecticut, and a teacher there since 1914, 
died suddenly on November 18 of a heart 
attack at his home. He was sixty-seven 
years of age. 

Mr. Norris went to Bulkeley High School 
in 1914 from Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
where he had taught the previous year. He 
immediately became head of the commercial 
department and was appointed assistant 
headmaster in 1938. During the year 1942- 
1943, Mr. Norris served as headmaster. 

Mr. Norris had broad educational train- 
ing. He was a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Rhode Island, in the class 
of 1900, and received his Master’s degree 
there in 1902. In 1907-1908, he studied at 
the University of Berlin, Berlin, Germany; 
and in the fall of 1908, he entered the gradu- 
ate school of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Previous to his 
study abroad, he taught languages at Brown 
University and from 1909-1912 he was a 
member of the faculty at Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Norris was one of the most beloved 
teachers at Bulkeley High School. He was 
known as an understanding disciplinarian 
and commanded respect and _ confidence 
from the boys because of his seriousness of 
purpose and his complete sympathy with 
young men and their problems. His classes 
were always characterized with a spirit of 
interest and accomplishment. His work 
brought to Bulkeley High School a sound 
commercial course. 
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Arthur Ross Heads New England Teachers 


The New England 
High School Commercial 
Teachers Association 
held its forty-third an- 
nual convention in Bos- 
ton on Saturday, No- 
vember 17. Arthur L. 
Ross; of Framingham 
High School, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, was 
elected the new president. 
The other new officers 
are as follows: first vice- 
president, Marjorie G. 
Obear, Hartford Public 
High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut; second vice- 
president, Donald B. Mitchell, Waltham 
High School, Waltham, Massachusetts; sec- 
retary, William O. Holden, Pawtucket High 
School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; treasurer, 
W. Ray Burke, Arlington High School, Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts. 


The following was the program of the 

meeting: 

“Training for Job Requirements for Stenographers,” 
H. D. Baker, assistant supervisor of personnel, 
General Electric Company, River Works, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Ethel N. Parkhurst, Clas- 
sical High School, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

“Training of High School Pupils for Job Require- 
ments,” Lincoln D. Lynch, superintendent of 
schools, Norwood, Massachusetts. 

Discussion Leader: Marjorie G. Obear, second vice- 
president, Hartford Public High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

“Tempering Young People for Business,” Douglas 
Sloane, general manager of McIntyre Company 
and chairman of Junior Achievement central com- 
mittee, Newton, Massachusetts. 

Discussion Leader: Arthur Ross, first vice-president, 
Framingham High School, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Luncheon Speakers: “Greetings from Boston Uni- 
versity,” Dean William G. Sutcliffe; “Training for 
Job Requirements,” Arthur B. Porter, office 
manager, Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, and president of Boston Chapter, 
National Office Management Association; Joseph 
Erker, Jr., office manager, Bird and Sons, Inc., 
East Walpole, Massachusetts, and vice-president 
of Boston Chapter, National Office Management 
Association. 





Arthur L. Ross 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
By S. J. Wanous 


STATISTICAL TYPING is designed for a special short 
course or for selected drills. it contains 51 pages, with a 
total of 111 problems, drills, and tests. The tests are of 
two types: straight tabulation and a combination of straight 
copy and unarranged material to be tabulated. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Gemmell Appointed at Penn State 


On November 1, James 
Gemmell was appointed 
associate professor in 
charge of business edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania 
State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gemmell is a na- 
tive of Hornell, New 
York. Since 1942, he has 
been an instructor at 
New York State Teach- 
ers College, Albany, New 
York. 

Mr. Gemmell is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wy- 
oming. He obtained his Master’s degree 
from New York State Teachers College and 
has completed additional graduate work at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
and New York University, New York City. 
Pennsylvania State College now offers a 
program for business teachers. 








James Gemmell 


Office Practice Quarterly 


The winter issue of The National Business 
Education Quarterly, the official publication 
of the department of business education of 
the N. E. A., will be centered around the 
topic “Office Practice,” according to an 
announcement by the issue editor, Dr. Rus- 
sell S. Burkhart, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

The Quarterly will be of special interest to 
all business teachers, for it will present the 
latest procedures in office practice and will 
contain valuable information for teachers 
in small and large schools and for those in 
public, private, and teacher-training institu- 
tions. The articles will include “The Need 
for Office Practice,” ““The Present Status of 
Office Practice,” ‘““The Organization of Office 
Practice Courses,” . ““Materials and Equip- 
ment for Office Practice Courses,” ‘Office 
Practice in the Small High School,” “Office 
Practice in the Large High School,” “Office 
Practice in the Private Business School,” 
and “Teacher Training for Office Practice 
Courses.” 

It is expected that the issue will be in the 
mail to members early in January. Members 
who have not sent in their dues of $1.00 for 
the current year can ensure receiving a copy 
of this Quarterly by sending their dues to 
Harold D. Fasnacht, Colorado Woman’s 
College, Denver 7, Colorado. 
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Strong Joins Staff of Remington-Rand 


Dr. Earl P. Strong has recently joined the 
staff of Remington-Rand, Inc., New York, 
New York. He will serve as manager of the 
equipment utilization department. 


Dr. Strong, who served as a lieutenant in 
the Navy, was on a leave of absence as re- 
search agent, business education service, 
U.S. Office of Education. He resigned from 
this position on November 1, 1945. 

At the time of his release from the Navy, 
Dr. Strong was officer in charge of the pro- 
gram development and field service section 
for Group IVb employees, training branch, 
office of industrial relations, Navy Depart- 
ment. 

* . * 


Salsgiver Returns to Boston 


Dr. Paul L. Salsgiver, professor of com- 
mercial education, has returned to the School 
of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, after serving approximately 
three years in the Army. When he left the 
Army, he was a lieutenant colonel. 

After six months’ service with the Adju- 
tant General’s School, Fort Washington, 
Maryland, where he was an editor of books 
and pamphlets on Army administration, he 
was assigned to the information and educa- 
tion division of the War Department. His 
first connection with this division was in 
assisting the United States Armed Forces 
Institute editorial staff in preparing self- 
teaching texts in Army clerical procedures. 
Later he was largely responsible for the 
preparation of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute Catalogue and the selection 
of new correspondence courses that were 
added from time to time. 

Following this assignment, he was chiefly 
responsible for the writing of the regulations 
and technical manual for the Army educa- 
tion program that was established after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

In October, 1944, he was assigned to the 
European theater as the second in command 
with the staff to prepare for the Army edu- 
cation program in the Army universities at 
Biarritz, France, and Shrivenham, England, 
as well as the program for sending men to 
foreign universities, the establishment of 
unit schools, and other aspects of the non- 
military educational program in Europe. 
He returned to the War Department July 
30, 1945, to complete the recruitment of a 
civilian faculty for the universities. He was 
released from the service on December 2, 
1945, upon completion of his terminal leave. 
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“ PROJECTS 


1, The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


2. The EZ Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 


3. The Velvet Varnish Co. 
(Varnish Manufacturer) 


4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 


(Industrial Life Insurance Agency) 


5S. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 


6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


FOR VOCATIONAL CLERICAL 
TRAINING. NO KNOWLEDGE 
OF BOOKKEEPING REQUIRED 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


By GOODFELLOW and KAHN 





PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an illustrated textbook-workbook combined. It contains a 
series of six projects as shown above. These projects provide a variety of activities involving 
clerical duties—the handling of a variety of records and forms for different clerical activities in 
six distinctly different types of businesses. 


The projects provide training for such clerical duties as taking stock; preparing cash register 
tallies, reports of past-due accounts, and daily and periodic summary sheets for salesmen; handling 
complaints and making adjustments; and figuring commissions. The forms and records used are 
based on.the actual forms and records of firms operating in the particular fields covered in the 
projects. The average time required for the completion of each of the six projects is approximately 
three weeks. 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is closely related to general business, office practice, business 
arithmetic, and bookkeeping. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Survey in Kingston 


Kingston High School, Kingston, New 
York, has recently published a survey con- 
ducted under the supervision of James E. 
Tobin. , The survey sheet used for this study 
was constructed to contain the following 
information: 


1. The average number of office employees 
employed by the business offices in the city 
of Kingston. 

2. The number and types of business ma- 
chines used most commonly in the business 
offices in Kingston. 

3. The types of business machines for 
which the business office employer feels 
specific training should be provided in the 
high school business department. 

4. The most frequent clerical duties per- 
formed by the office worker. 

5. The employer’s point of view concern- 
ing the types of clerical duties that he feels 
we should train our students to perform. 

6. An employer’s list of those deficiencies 
that he has observed to be outstanding in 
our business trainees. 

7. The employer’s suggestions for im- 
provement in the business department’s 
offerings and in the occupational competency 
of our business graduates. 

8. The interest and the co-operation of 
the businessmen in the community in the 
high school business department. 

9. The comparison of our business pro- 
gram with the types of office work that most 
of the business graduates are called upon to 
do. 

10. Information for guidance in the selec- 
tion of students, instructional material, 
equipment, instructional methods, place- 
ment, and follow-up of our graduates in the 
business department. 


Here is a brief digest of part of the report: 


Sixty firms returned the office survey sheet sent to 
them. A. total of eighty survey sheets were sent, so 
on the basis of the number returned 75 per cent of 
the firms asked to participate in this survey have co- 
operated. These sixty firms employ 486 office work- 
ers. Thirteen of these firms employ an office staff of 
not more than ten people. The Electrol, with a staff 
of seventy, heads the list. The Central Hudson, 
Hercules Powder Company, and Colonial Liquor 
Distributors employ twenty-five office workers. The 
remaining number of firms reporting employ from 
six to nine in their offices. 

The size of the office is an important factor in this 
survey because the larger the office, the greater the 
specialization in the office duties of each office em- 
ployee. This survey shows that of the sixty firms 
participating in this survey, forty-seven or 78 per 
cent of the offices in Kingston employ less than ten 
people, and the majority of them employ not more 
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than six. Therefore, it is important to stress the 
fact that specialization of office work is not possible 
in the majority of business offices in the city of Kings- 
ton, and that the majority of office employees are re- 
quired to do a variety of office work. A small part of 
their specialization in stenography or in bookkeeping 
is used daily; the balance of their daily work is in 
the performance of general clerical duties. It is in 
these smaller offices that at least 90 per cent of our 
business graduates obtain employment. 


A factor in the efficient conduct of business is the 
increasing use of business machines that can only 
produce efficiently when operated by intelligent and 
efficient personnel. In the postwar years, we can look 
forward to the ever increasing use of office machines 
in practically all types of business offices, for they 
offer the employer an excellent opportunity to im- 
prove the efficiency of his office work. 

For some time, the typewriter has been considered 
standard equipment for all offices. The typewriter 
was included in the list of office machines on the 
survey sheet for the purpose of getting a picture of 
its importance in relation to the other business 
machines. 

Table I is presented to show the types of business 
machines used in the offices in Kingston. The table is 
arranged to show which kinds of office machines are 
most frequently found in the business offices, with 
the number of firms reporting. 


TABLE I 
De SII oo beds in ae cdecsaces 60 
©. Ramng MAAChMe....... . 6... soc cse. 55 
3. Check Protector. . . Soe ie bo phacaeee tance 
4. Calculating Machine......... ict a 
5. Addressograph........... tai 
Se Ee 15 
7. Bookkeeping Machine............. 15 
i. Gate Oe 5 5 oe cee ines ince 2 
9. Sealing Machine......... 10 
a Se ere 8 
Oe er eee eee 8 
12. PBX Switchboard................ 7 
eer ee 5 
14. Ditto Duplicator. ....... 0265.60... 2 
15. Automatic Cashier................ 2 
ee 2 
17. Canceling Machine............... ] 
Ne rrr ere 1 
19. Lampson Cash System............ 1 
20. International Business Machine. . . ] 


The outstanding deficiencies observed by the em- 
ployers of our business department graduates are 
punctuation, grammar, vocabulary, and diction. 
These weaknesses are found to be prevalent in our 
stenographic trainees. It is this group that needs a 
good foundation in English, for these are the trainees 
who use the fundamental principles of English more 
than those students who are in some of the other 
business training courses. 

It should be pointed out that the purpose of this 
survey was not to criticize our English instruction. 
This survey was made for the purpose of detecting 
the deficiencies of our business graduates. Since it is 
apparent that English is one of the major weaknesses, 
it is then the duty of the business department to 
co-operate with the English department to remedy 
this defect and to plan improvement in the business 
department’s instruction program that will improve 
the English of our business students. 
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Table II is presented to show the types of office 
machines for which training should be given by the 
high school business department according to the 
opinions indicated in the office survey returns by the 
businessmen. The office machines are listed in the 
order of importance. 

An examination of Table III will give one an 
insight into the number and variety of clerical duties 
performed by the office workers in the sixty offices 
co-operating in the office survey. The clerical duties 
are arranged in the order of frequency. 


TABLE Il 
eer eee eee 40 
2. Adding Machine. ........:...6..... 37 

NDS esd ocean wands 20 

ET cere meee meen 17 
3. Calculating Machine.............. 19 
ee rer ree 10 
5. Bookkeeping Machine............. 15 
Oe. Rr rt 10 
eee 10 
ee 7 
9. PBX Switchboard................ 5 
nS CET ETC 5 
hy PI io sasisancsiewenaweas 4 
OR, TORN MONS no sie ccccicicc.s + 
13. Comptometer .. .........cccccsccee g 
re rere re ee 2 
16. Ditto Duplicator. ..............2. 2 

TABLE Ill 


1. Telephoning 
2. Filing and Indexing 

3. Adding Machine Operation 
4. Typing from Copy 

5. Handling Mail 

6. Payroll Clerk 

7. Posting Original Entries 

8. Writing and Dictating Letters 
9. Checking and Verifying 
10. Writing Monthly Statements 
11. Cashier Work 

12. Calculating Machine Operation 
13. Writing Orders 

14. Checking Postings 

15. Cost Figuring 

16. Correspondence Work 

17. Keeping Stock Records 

18. Figuring Discount 

19. Inventory Work 

20. Recording Orders 

21. Card Index Work 

22. Auditing Vouchers 

23. Timekeeping 

24. Receiving Clerk 

25. Credit Clerk 

26. Typing Bills 

27. Information Desk Work 
28. Keeping Shipping Records 
29. Collection Work 

30. Statistical Work 

31. Checking Claims 

32. Bookkeeping Operation 
33. Mimeograph Operation 
34. Addressograph Operation 
35. Writing Shipping Orders 
36. Stenciling 

37. Price Marking 

38. Billing Machine Operation 
39. Sealing Machine Operation 
40. Routing Shipments 

41. Dictaphone Operation 

42. Messenger Work 
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Table IV lists the clerical duties that have been 
checked by the office employers as those types of 
clerical duties for which specific training should be 
provided by the business department in the high 
school. These clerical duties are listed in the order 
in which they were checked most frequently on the 
office survey sheet. 


TABLE IV 
. Telephoning 
. Filing and Indexing 
. Adding Machine Operation 
. Writing and Dictating Letters 
Typing from Copy 
. Posting Original Entries 
. Cashier Work 
. Payroll Clerk 
. Handling Mail 
10. Writing Monthly Statements 
11. Typing Bills 
12. Correspondence Work 
13. Card Index Work 
14. Figuring Discount 
15. Keeping Stock Records 
16. Checking Postings 
17. Checking and Verifying 
18. Writing Orders 
19. Information Desk Work 
20. Statistical Work 
21. Inventory Work 
22. Auditing Vouchers 
23. Cost Figuring 
24. Timekeeping 
25. Bookkeeping Machine Operation 
26. Collection Work 


OO AID Or CORO 


A greater emphasis should be placed on the need 
for better written and spoken English in all business 
classes. In the shorthand and secretarial courses, a 
higher standard for English should be developed. It 
is evident from past surveys conducted in other 
cities that deficiency in English is prevalent among 
shorthand and secretarial trainees. Since this is true 
with our own students, those who are providing in- 
struction in shorthand and secretarial work should 
provide time in these courses for improvement in 
English and for remedial work for those that need it. 

A good English grammar book can be an excellent 
source for dictating material that would serve a 
twofold purpose—shorthand writing and instruction 
in English grammar and punctuation. 

There is also a great need for the use of dictating 
material that is alive and correctly written—not the 
stereotyped kind. Students should be required to 
take this type of dictation, and they should tran- 
scribe it so that grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
vocabulary are correct. This type of work provides 
training that is closely related to the type of office 
work they are called upon to perform in many busi- 
ness offices. It also provides for a more realistic ap- 
proach to the need for a greater knowledge and un- 
derstanding of English in the business office. It 
supplies thought-provoking work that is mentioned 
as one of the needs of our business trainees. 

A second major criticism of our business graduates 
seems to be their irresponsibility and their lack of 
interest in their work. There seems to be a tendency 
on the part of our business graduates to be content 
with the ability “to just get by” with average work, 
and there is no careful attention given to the im- 
portance of details and the need for accuracy. 

This criticism no doubt is due to the fact that the 
school is too far removed from the actual life and 
work of the business office and that the students are 
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more concerned with getting passing marks than 
with acquiring the ability to do a standard of work 
that is acceptable in the business office. This criti- 
cism can be overcome by placing the business voca- 
tional courses in a training situation more closely 
related to the business office and by establishing 
standards of achievement based upon standards that 
have been developed in the modern business office. 
If the businessman desires attention to details and 
requires a high degree of accuracy in the work of his 
employees, then it is the duty of the business depart- 
ment to set up standards that will require a greater 
degree of accuracy and more attention to details. 
Also, effort should be made to develop a sense of per- 
sonal pride on the part of every business trainee to 
be able to do work that is worthy of his ability and 
effort. 

Several of the office employers suggested improve- 
ment in diction, personal hygiene, and business 
etiquette. At the present time, we are encouraging 
our business students to take at least one elective 
course in public speaking as a means of improving 
their diction. However, we have not been too suc- 
cessful in this venture due to the array of constants 
and vocational business subjects required in the 
business program. Few vocational students have an 
opportunity for an elective course in their business 
program. Within the vocational stenographic 
courses we have set up units of instruction in per- 
sonal hygiene and business etiquette. 





The Conference Method 


(Continued from page 182) 


dent viewpoint, one of the co-operative 
students was asked to explain what she had 
accomplished. All the teacher co-ordinators 
agreed that it was an excellent device and 
many felt that they would use this project 
in the future. Furthermore, the group felt 
that there were many subjects and topics 
which could be developed successfully 
through the conference plan. 

It is the teacher’s duty to pose the ques- 
tions at the beginning of the conference and 
to guide it to a successful conclusion. By 
means of questioning, the reticent student 
“an be brought into the discussion, since it 
is desirable to have 100 per cent participa- 
tion. Because a conference involves the 
group and their ideas, it is important that 
the teacher refrain from the discussion. How- 
ever, at the end of the conference, the teacher 
should summarize the entire discussion. 

There are many advantages in the use of 
conference: 

1. It is an instrument of accomplishment; the 
conference outweighs many other methods of 
teaching. 

2. It is free, open, and plain. 

3. It is frank, candid, and ingenuous. 

4. It tends toward solution of problems. 

5. It results in individual and group growth. 


6. It isa powerful means of education of character 
and methodical thinking. 
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WORD 
STUDIES 


Second Edition 
By R. G. Walters 


WORD STUDIES is more than just a 


speller. It provides for a complete 


study of words and their uses. With 
the textbook you may obtain an op- 
tional workbook and an _ optional 
series of tests. The following are a 


few features of the textbook: 


1. Emphasis on correct pronunciation 
. .. poor spelling also comes from careless 
pronunciation and enunciation; hence, the 
correct pronunciation of all difficult words 
is indicated by diacritical marks. Part IV 
is devoted entirely to correct pronuncia- 
tion. 


2. Emphasis on correct syllabication ... 
many stenographers have difficulty in di- 
viding words at the ends of typewritten 
lines. For this reason, the correct syllabica- 
tion of most of the words is shown. 


3. Lessons that develop skill in the use of 
the dictionary .. . the lessons on the use 
of the dictionary include not only a de- 
scription of how the dictionary should be 
used, but also exercises that will develop 
skill in using the dictionary. 





PURE 2 aE a nme 


4. Word building... Part III, devoted to 
word building, is unique because it not 
only includes lists of words with common 
prefixes and suffixes, but also emphasizes 
the meanings of the prefixes and suffixes. 


5. Word usage... Part VI is devoted to the 
use of words. It covers words often con- 
fused and the use of exact words. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Adopted in more 
than 13,000 schools, 


including — 


Austin 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Chattanooga 
Cincinnati 
Duluth 
Hartford 
Holyoke 
Huntington 
Kalamazoo 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
Pawtucket 
Richmond 
St. Paul 
Salt Lake City 
San Diego 
South Bend 
Wilmington 


Adopted in these 
states — 


Florida 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 






. ep = EVER-INCREASING 
“— J POPULARITY 





20™ CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 


“20TH CENTURY” has increased in popularity every year because it is teachable, complete, and 
up to date from the point of view of business practices. When you buy 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, you get more for your money than you can obtain in any other 
bookkeeping course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Fifth of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





Commercial students of today probably 
have had little, if any, experience with un- 
employment. Hence, they have no fears of 
that specter which haunted generations 
preceding them. They may well be reminded 
that there have been periods in our country’s 
history when finding work caused more than 
a headache. This is a simple story of such a 
period. There is nothing spectacular about 
it. It is simply the account of how a girl 
with good sense and determination beat the 
handicap that hard times had imposed upon 


her. 


Jane Girard, which was not her real name, 
had answered want ads for many days. 
Answered them, that is, when there were 
any to answer. Failing to obtain results, she 
decided to invade some of the large office 
buildings and go from door to door in search 
of stenographic work to do. Always before 
her, just out of reach, was that will-o’-the- 
wisp—a job. 

But with Jane’s pleasant, persuasive per- 
sonality, something was sure to be accom- 
plished eventually. “You may have a desk 
in my office and make that your head- 
quarters if you like. I don’t need any more 
office help regularly, but I may give you an 
occasional legal paper to write. Meantime, 
you can continue your search.” That was 
Lawyer Solonty’s answer to her plea. 


“T’'ll be glad to do that,” Jane decided. 
“Tt will give me some experience, and maybe 
if | write my applications on your stationery 
it will help. I'll try to make myself useful 
here and I hope you will permit me to refer 
to you. Ive found that experience and 
references are quite important in this game.” 
The fact that she could think of it as a game 
was a factor which worked in her favor. 


To be brief, the arrangement worked out 
well. Her lawyer friend, having tried her 
work and found it good, suggested that she 
run an advertisement in the “Situations 
Wanted” columns of the daily papers. She 
did, and in it made this unusual statement: 
“Will begin cheap, but will not do cheap 
work.” That caught the fancy of a firm on 
the lookout for superior help. 
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Grading Scale tor Typewriting 
(Continued from page 185) 


points for the second nine weeks; forty 
points for the third nine weeks; and fifty 
points for the fourth nine weeks. 

The total points for the second, third, 
and fourth periods are accumulated in the 
same manner as are those for the first nine 
weeks with one exception—that of points 
granted for speed improvement. At the be- 
ginning of the second and subsequent nine- 
week periods, the students’ basic net type- 
writing rates are established. At the end of 
each period their ending basic rates are also 
determined. Points are then granted for any 
improvement they may have made. Believ- 
ing that the more skill an individual attains 
and the nearer he approaches his maximum 
ability, the slower and more difficult his 
improvement becomes, a point difference is 
also made in the improvement grade from 
period to period. For example, for each net 
word of improvement made in the second 
nine weeks the student will receive one 
point; during the third period, one and one- 
half points will be given; and during the last 
period, two points will be given. 

The scale should be duplicated and a copy 
placed in the hands of each member of the 
typewriting class. The underscored spaces 
following each listed assignment are for the 
convenience of the student. As he finishes 
each assignment, he places a check mark in 
the space opposite the assignment number. 
In this way he has an unofficial record of 
the work he has completed. 

Another important feature of the scale is 
that it takes into account the fact that more 
and more business tends to set up standards 
by which ability is judged. In accordance 
with this idea, a section of the scale has been 
devised to consider speed standards. Al- 
though a student may have accumulated 
the required number of points for a certain 
grade in a given period, he does not receive 
that grade unless he also has the necessary 
speed. For example, if, at the end of the 
third nine-week period, the student has ac- 
cumulated 256 points, but on his timed 
writings has made 40 net words a minute 
only once, he could not receive the “B” 
grade. This seems a bit harsh, but standards 
in business are harsh, and it is much better 
to let the students know that fact while they 
are in training than to let them discover it 
on the job. The philosophy of the classroom 
should be: Make the classroom work a bit 
harder than the actual office work so the 
student will get realistic experience. 
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Discussion Kits on Economic Topics 


Pioneering in a new field of popular eco- 
nomic education, New Tools for Learning 
(280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York) announced today a series of easy-to- 
use audio-visual kits for community groups. 
These kits, that feature a choice of film- 
strips, lantern slides, pamphlets, and _ re- 
cordings adaptable to any group, equipment, 
or budget, deal with major economic ques- 
tions in graphic presentations and everyday 
language. New Tools for Learning is a non- 
profit, educational organization working in 
co-operation with the University of Chicago 
Round Table, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., New York University Film Library, 
and New York University Institute on Post- 
war Reconstruction under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
Material is adapted from publications, tran- 
scripts, and films issued by member projects. 


The initial series of kits includes five 
timely subjects: foreign trade, full employ- 
ment, inflation, technological unemployment, 
and sound investment versus idle savings. 
Available on a purchase or rental basis at 
minimum cost, the kits are planned to en- 
able community groups of all sizes, from 
neighborhood “block” discussions to town- 
wide civic forums, to arrange provocative 
and informative programs with no expert 
present in person. Modern see and hear 
media, widely and effectively used in war- 
time training programs, display and talk the 
facts. 

Each kit contains visual material—graphs, 
charts, and pictures—to clarify the subject. 
Identical visual materials are available in 
four styles—filmstrip, 2 x 2 or 314 x 4 lantern 
slides, or individual pictorial pamphlets. 
Choice of visual material is according to the 
equipment, budget, or preference of the 
group. Professionally produced commentary 
on a phonograph record, that is easily regu- 
lated to provide for adequate discussion of 
each point, explains the visual material, 
poses questions for discussion, and presents 
answers for evaluation. Each style of kit 
includes a discussion guide that repeats the 
commentary of the record, plus easy-to- 
follow directions on the use of the audio- 
visual materials. If the leader prefers, he 
can present the commentary orally. 


Every member of the group can have an 
opportunity to express his opinion and to 
agree or disagree as the discussion proceeds. 
In the kit on inflation, for example, the 
initial slide and commentary ask “Now that 
the war is over what will your family buy?” 
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Succeeding graphs illustrate how much the 
American public has saved and in what 
way. They also discuss what will happen if 
everybody tries to satisfy their needs. Na- 
tional and world problems are reduced to 
understandable terms of personal experi- 
ence. Maps in the foreign trade kit, for 
instance, show far-flung parts of the world 
that contribute raw material for our auto- 
mobiles and our telephones. 

This dynamic discussion method provides 
the authority of specialized knowledge that 
is arranged for ease of presentation. It moves 
along with its own momentum. Resources 
are designed to stimulate thinking and start 
discussion, to keep group talk to the point, 
and to develop a clear understanding of the 
issues involved. A notable feature of the 
kits is that Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen, 
with intelligent preparation, can take over 
group leadership with assurance of a lively 
and worth-while session. 

New Tools for Learning is also producer 
of the recently launched transcribed radio 
series, “Keeping Up with the Wiggles- 
worths,” a program that can be locally 
sponsored or sustaining. It is a dramatic 
show interspersed with music, and it presents 
economic information for the average lis- 
tener. Through the Wigglesworths, a twenty- 
six weeks series, listeners learn how world 
economy works as the big ideas of fourteen- 
year-old Snuffy and his family and friends 
are compared in simple everyday talk by 
philosophic Uncle Will to similar problems 
in international affairs. The actors are top 
radio talent; the original music is catchy; 
and audiences of all ages laugh and learn 
with Snuffy. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Howard M. Munford, Bay Path In- 
stitute of Commerce, Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts. 

T. H. Gatlin, manager of Texas Busi- 
ness College, Weatherford, Texas. 


Ion E. Dwyer, Morse College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


William J. Chown, vice-president of 
Chown School of Business, Buffalo, 


New York. 


T. M. Peirce, Jr., Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. M. E. MacCormac, principal of 
MacCormac School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 
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Some Principles for Evaluating Shorthand 
Systems. 1945. By Marsdon A. Sherman. A 70-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet. This book contains the 
research study presented as a thesis by Mr. Sherman in 
fulfillment of the requirements of a Doctorate degree in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. The study presents certain fundamental assump- 
tions regarding efficiency factors in writing and reading 
shorthand. The author then shows how to test these 
factors. Having obtained certain data on fourteen sys- 
tems, these data are applied in the formulas prepared 
by Mr. Sherman. Besides certain tables, the book con- 
tains five chapters as follows: “The Problem, Its Im- 
portance, and a Description of Present-Day Shorthand 
Systems,” “‘Review of the Literature,” “Establishing 
the Principles for Evaluating Certain Efficiency Factors 
of Shorthand Systems,” “Development of Formulas for 
Quantitative Evaluation,” and “Summary and Con- 
clusions.” Price $1.25. Order from King’s Crown Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


Visual Aids for Distributive Education. 
1945. A 36-page, duplicated bulletin that is the out- 
growth of work in the summer sessions in the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh. 
It was prepared in the visual aid workshop and con- 
tains a complete list of all known motion pictures, strip- 
films, slidefilms, and slides for use in teaching the dis- 
tributive occupations. The various aids are listed 
alphabetically according to classifications. Price, 
50 cents. Order from Harry Q. Packer, Middlesex 
County Retail Training Bureau, Woodbridge, New 
Jersey. 


Labor Policy of the Federal Government. 
1945. By Harold W. Metz. A 284-page, printed, paper- 
bound book. This book contains eleven chapters with 
several subdivisions. These various chapters cover na- 
tional labor policy, the development and status of 
collective bargaining, the labor market, conditions of 
employment, wages, progress of unions, settlement of 
disputes, and major trends. Published by The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 








Business Education in California. 1945. Busi- 
ness education publication, No. 25. A 32-page mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound report that includes (a) a report 
of a survey of office and general business education 
and (b) an annual descriptive report of distributive 
education. It deals with a survey of enrollments in 
business subjects and a survey of enrollments in dis- 
tributive education. All subjects in all grades and types 
of schools are included in this study. For information 
write Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 


What Bureaucracy Means To You. 1945. An 
8-page, printed, paper-bound booklet devoted to a dis- 
cussion of legislation, politics, and economics. Single 
copy available free from the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
New York. 


An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical 
Employees. 1945. Bulletin No. 37 of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
By Thelma M. Potter, edited by Stephen J. Turille. A 
59-page, printed, paper-bound booklet. This is an 
abstract of an original study made in partial fulfillment 
of the Doctorate requirements at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The purposes 
of this study are to determine 1. the characteristics of 
the work of the typical general clerical employee; 2. the 
characteristics of typical business in-service training 
programs for general clerical workers; and 3. upon the 
basis of facts discovered, to draw conclusions concerning 
a desirable secondary school training program for gen- 
eral clerical workers. It contains four chapters and a 
bibliography. The titles of the four chapters are: 1. 
“Introduction,” 2. “Methods of Procedure,” 3. ““Treat- 
ment of Data,” and 4. “Summary, Findings, and 
Recommendations.” Numerous tables are included. 
For instance, there is one table showing the amount of 
time that general clerical workers spend on miscellane- 
ous office machines. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. 
Stephen J. Turille, Department of Business Education, 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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been scientifically worked out on a vocational basis. 
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VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS 


Speed and Accuracy Drills for the Nine-Column Burroughs Machine 
and the Ten-Column Comptometer 


By Agnew and Goodfellow 


This is definitely a vocational skill book. It may be used independently or it may be used to follow our KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS is a combination textbook and workbook. Every fourth lesson is a test. Standards have 
Approximately sixty-four hours of instruction is required for the completion 
of this course. Most of the emphasis is placed upon addition, but adequate attention is given to multiplication, subtraction, and 
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Aurner’s 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE is 
a real literary gem in the field of business. It is 
dynamic, inspirational, crisp, and to the point. 
The business letter is used as the vehicle through 





which effective writing and correct grammar 
are taught. This presentation is used because 
the dictator and the stenographer both deal 
predominately with business letters. 


Attention is given to all the details of grammar and punctuation, but there is extra em- 
phasis on the effectiveness of words, sentences, paragraphs, and letters. Throughout 
the book there are numerous examples of the right and the wrong ways to write and to 


punctuate. With each lesson there are many practical problems and drill problems. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year volume of the textbook. An op- 
tional workbook is available. 
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Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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She Agreed 


A pretty young nurse was selling poppies. 

Chris told her that he would give her a $5 bill for a 
poppy provided she would promise to nurse him if he 
ever went to her hospital. She promptly agreed. 

“By the way,” Chris asked, “where is your hospital?” 

“I’m at the Queen Charlotte Maternity Hospital,” 
meekly replied the pretty nurse, putting the five spot 
into the box. 

e e@e 


Packed 


Two little sardines were swimming aimlessly in San 
Diego Bay. One suggested, “Let’s go up to San Fran- 
cisco for the week end.” 

“Oh, no,”’ objected his companion. 
long a swim.” 

“We could go by train,” ventured the first sardine. 

“What! And be jammed in like a couple of soldiers!” 

e e@ @ 


Never Tell a Lie 


“It’s much too 


, 


The teacher had forbidden the eating of candy and 
the chewing of gum during schooltime. One day she 
became suspicious of a lump in Kenny’s cheek. 

“Kenny, are you eating candy or are you chewing 
gum?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am,”. replied Kenny. 
prune to eat at recess.” 

eee 


Repartee 


“I’m just soaking a 


It was during a big bargain sale and tempers were 
rising. 

“If I were trying to match politeness,” said the 
woman customer, glaring at the salesgirl, “I'd have a 
hard time finding it here.” 

“Will you kindly let me see your sample, madam?” 
the salesgir] replied. 

eee 


Double Cure 


Little Johnny brought home his report card, and 
with it was a note from the teacher. 

“Dear Mrs. Blank,” the note said, “Johnny is a 
bright boy but he spends all his time with the girls. 
I’m trying to think of some way to cure him.” 

Mrs. Blank studied the note, then wrote the follow- 
ing: “Dear Teacher: If you find some way to cure him, 
please let me know. I am having the same trouble with 
his old man.” 

eee 


Pardon Me 


A Swede purchased an auto and was driving down 
the street about sixty miles an hour. A _ policeman 
yelled at him to stop but instead of slowing up the 
Swede increased his speed. When the officer finally 
caught up with him, he roared: “‘Why didn’t you stop? 
Didn’t you hear me holler back there?” 

Seemingly unconcerned, the Swede replied: “Oh, vas 
dat you dat yelled? I thought it was somebody I run 
over. 
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Cleanliness? 


Customer: “This restaurant must have a remarkably 
clean kitchen.” 

Manager (beaming): “Thank you, sir; it’s nice of 
you to say so. But, tell me, how did you know?” 

Customer (crisply): “Everything tastes of soap!” 

ee e@ e@ 
Breezy 

The admiral was examining his youngest officer’s 
knowledge of nautical matters. 

“Suppose, young man,” he rapped out, “‘you were in 
charge of a ship that was steaming slowly up the 
Ganges when you received a wireless message reporting 
a cyclone at sea. What would you do?” 

The young man, somewhat flustered, stammered: 
“| —Id drop an anchor sir.” 

“Supposing you received another message half an 
hour later that the cyclone was over Calcutta. What 
would you do then?” 

“I — I'd drop another anchor, sir.” 

The admiral looked far from satisfied. 

“But suppose it was ten times worse than that. 
What would you do?” 

The young man strove despairingly to think of some- 
thing bright. At last he whispered: “I’'d—Id drop 
another anchor, sir.” 
“Good Heavens!” roared the admiral, “where the 
deuce do you get all the anchors?” 

““And where the deuce,” the junior officer flung at 
him desperately, ‘‘do you get all the wind?” 

e ee 
It’s Different with Money 

A judge, failing of re-election, was made cashier of the 
local bank. A man presented a check to be cashed. 

“Don’t know you,” greeted the new cashier. 

The customer produced a Wall Street credit card, a 
business card, and a lot of letters addressed to himself. 

“Not sufficient proof of identity,” said the cashier, 
pushing the check back. 

“Why, Judge,” protested the man, “I’ve known you 
to hang a man on less evidence than that.” 

“That may be,” said the Judge, “but when you’re 
paying out money you have to be careful.” 

ee e@ e 
First and Last Time 

“Ts there anything you fancy to eat before the exe- 
cution?” asked the warden. 

“Yes, mushrooms,” said the condemned man. “I’ve 
always been scared to try them for fear I’d be poisoned.” 
e ee 
Cheating? 

Two golfers, slicing their drives into the rough, went 
in search of the balls. They searched for a long time 
without success, while a dear old lady watched them 
with kind and sympathetic eyes. 

At last, after the search had proceeded for half an 
hour, she spoke to them. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting, gentlemen,” she said 
sweetly, “but would it be cheating if I told you where 
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FOR YOUR FIRST 
COURSE IN 
BUSINESS 


Fourth Edition 


BO UNTTARHININES 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 








GENERAL BUSINESS has been written with content and emphasis based on 
the business activities that must be performed by everyone regardless of his 
future occupation. It should be the first course in business. It is also designed 
so that it can be. used as an elective for other students or as part of a core cur- 
riculum for all students. This book covers such fundamental business activities 
as using a bank account, transmitting money, using telegraphic services, using 
travel services, keeping records, budgeting, filing, and other basic business 
activities. Some of the advanced chapters, although of general value to every 


student, help to pave the way for a business course. 


The authors have systematically woven the principles of 
arithmetic into this course whenever those principles have 
a bearing on the solution of practical problems. All the 
fundamental processes are included; and the student is 
required to make such practical applications as computing 
the cost of borrowing money and buying on the install- 


ment plan. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman with number of years’ experience in business 
school work desires position as executive secretary or 
principal of progressive business school. Able to teach 
in any department. Possesses initiative, tact, and ability. 
References are excellent. Prefers East or Northeast sec- 
tion. Available March or July. Address, No. 95. 





Man with 25 years’ successful educational work de- 
sires principalship or business managership of school 
or college. Health excellent. Good references. Has B.S. 
degree with graduate work in education and law. Educa- 
tional experience supplemented with following business 
experience: assistant manager of hotel, owner and oper- 
ator of boys’ summer camp, purchasing agent, factory 
representative, and section manager for large depart- 
ment store. Now employed but desires change. Avail- 
able within 30 days’ notice. Address, No. 96. 





Man, teacher of accounting and allied subjects, 
desires a part-time teaching position located near a 
senior college. Exceptional teaching ability and exper- 
lence. Address, No. 97. 


College graduate with M. A. degree and more than 20 
ears’ experience in the teaching of business arithmetic, 
usiness law, and business ethics. Available at once. 

Address, No. 98. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Leading business school in Oklahoma 
City needs experienced teacher of shorthand and related 
subjects. Permanent position and good salary. Include 
full particulars in making application. Address, No. 99. 





WANTED: Good man who can teach bookkeeping 
and allied subjects. Address, Joplin Business College, 
Joplin, Missouri. 





WANTED: Woman teacher for prominent Illinois 
business college. Must be able to teach Gregg shorthand 
and typewriting. Good connection and excellent oppor- 
tunity for progressive teacher. Address, No. 100. 





WANTED: Man qualified to teach beginning and 
advanced accounting with supporting subjects. Excel- 
lent opportunity for strong man to head department in 
a well-established Central States business college. Ad- 
dress, No. 101. 





WANTED: Teacher-manager to promote and open 
new branch business school in South Carolina. Might 
consider partnership. Address, Florence Business Col- 
lege, Box 1126, Florence, South Carolina. 





WANTED: Experienced commercial teacher, man 
preferred, in New Jersey suburban town, near Philadel- 
phia. Position open about January 15. Address, No. 102. 





WANTED: Certified public accountant with experi- 
ence as an accounting teacher. Make application, 
attach late photograph, give age, education, experi- 
ence, and salary wanted. Address, Draughon School 
of Business, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





WANTED: Teacher, pea a man, to teach South- 
Western Publishing mpany’s College Accounting 
and other related subjects. Position will be permanent 
with a good chance for advancement. School has been 
in operation for more than 50 years and is located in 
Southern city of 40,000. School has excellent reputation, 
is member of American Association of Commercial 
Colleges, National Council of Business Schools, and is 
approved by Veterans Administration. Man needed 
to act as assistant manager. In replying, please give 
age, experience, and salary that would be considered. 
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Position will be open on or before January 1, 1946. Ad. 
dress, No. 103. 





WANTED: A young man with degree to assist in the 
accountancy department of well-known Eastern busi- 
ness college. Splendid opportunity. Good salary. Ad- 
dress, No. 104. 





WANTED: Man with degree to teach accounting, 
business law, economics, and office machines in a state 
college, beginning about the middle of January. Good 
salary. Send data sheet with photograph in first letter. 
Address, No. 114. 





WANTED: Capable man to take charge of old, estab- 
lished business school. Will sell half interest or arrange 
a profit-sharing interest after six months. Man should 
be able to teach commercial subjects and handle enroll- 
ments. Address, No. 117. 





WANTED: Young man who would be interested in ac- 
quiring an interest in a good paying business school. 
Should be able to teach commercial subjects and should 
have some knowledge of management and promotion. 
Address, No. 118. 





WANTED: Alert young man with Master’s degree or 
higher to serve as head of business administration de- 
partment in a college and do some teaching of such sub- 
jects as introduction to business, business administra- 
tion, corporation finance, money and banking, credits 
and collections, salesmanship, advertising, law, and 
accounting. Address, No. 119. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or manage a two- or three- 
teacher school with privilege of buying. Desire South 
or Southwest section of country. Address, No. 105. 





WANTED: To buy business school equipment in 
good condition, any quantity. Also need photostating 
and blueprinting equipment. Give full description and 
price desired. Address, No. 106. 





WANTED: To buy a thriving, well-established busi- 
ness college by an experienced schoolman. Please give 
price, present enrollment, inventory, and condition of 
equipment. Address, No. 107. 





WANTED: To buy a business college in southern Cal- 
ifornia. Give complete information as to price and in- 
ventory. Two experienced men interested in forming a 
partnership. Address, No. 113. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Secretarial school with yearly income in 
excess of $30,000. Net return over $10,000. Long-estab- 
lished business reputation. Approved for G. I. instruc- 
tion. Complete modern furnishings and equipment. 
Can take care of 300 day students and 1,000 evening 
students. Has 56 practically new typewriters and 50 
other business machines including a Mimeograph ma- 
chine and an adding machine. Price $40,000, with $10,000 
cash, balance over six years at 5 per cent interest. Allow- 
ance for full payment in cash. Other responsibilities 
require owner’s time. Address, No. 108. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher school in rapidly growing 
industrial section of Southeastern states. Excellent 
quarters, good location, low overhead. Reasonable 
price and terms. Address, No. 109. 





FOR SALE: Business college in a city in Ohio. Estab- 
lished 50 years; large drawing center, no competition; 
excellent reputation; 3 offices and school; 2,700 square 
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feet; fully equipped; good income; opportunity; 
$7,500. Address, The Apple Company, 1836 Euclid Av- 
enue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Small secretarial studio in the capital 
district of New York state. Excellent reputation, no 
debts, fine location, modern equipment. Price $1,000. 


-- Address, Ne. 142. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One LaSalle Stenotype machine, serial 
No. A24875, master model four. Complete with man- 
uals, supply of paper, and inked ribbon. Machine is in 
A-1 condition. Address, Box 115, Simms, Montana. 





FOR SALE: Twenty-five American Seating Company 
raised-top oak and metal desks, with chairs; surplus 
equipment in fine condition. Entire lot $100 or $5 a 
set as needed. F.o.b. selling point. Cash with order. 
Address, No. 110. 





FOR SALE: Five specially made strong bookkeeping 
tables, 4 x 6 feet, $7.50 each. Two typing tables 2 x 3 feet, 
= each. Bargain. You pay the freight. Address, No. 
111. 





FOR SALE: One hundred American Seating Company 
individual student desks, steel and wood construction 
with double book racks, each $13.50; about 20 typewriter 
desks, flat top, each $6.50; 1 Stenotype machine, new, 
never used, $55; 10 steel slat venetian blinds fitting in- 
side 32-inch space, each 6 feet long, 47 cents a square foot. 
Write or wire W. L. Shelton, Watertown, South Dakota. 





FOR SALE: Stenotype machine, hardly used, like 
new. Reasonable offer will be accepted. Address, No. 115. 





FOR SALE: Old, established commercial school in 
Pennsylvania. Has accommodations for 130 students, 
approved for training returned veterans. Town has a 
population of 100,000 within a radius of ten miles. No 
competition, good equipment, free of debt. Inventory 
upon request. Address, No. 116. 








Let's Go to School 
(Continued from page 181) 


the salesmanship courses. I know that Jack would 
like them. 


Jack: Heck. I don’t want to work in a store. 


Alice: That’s all right. Everyone should know some of 
the fundamentals of selling. An engineer must know 
how to convince a builder that his plans are sound. 
A doctor must know how to get along with people. 


Jack: Yes, and I suppose that you’re not using the 
principles of salesmanship in proving me wrong for 
not including more business subjects in my high 
school program. 


Alice: Well, haven’t we about proved our point? 


Jack: What is there left for me to say? I guess you’re 
right. 


Alice: Well, it’s time you admitted you were wrong. 
And remember, thanks to my business training in 
high school, I’ll be in college next fall. 


Jack: Leave it to the women to have the last word. 
Mr. Wilkes: Thanks, Alice, Jean, and Tom. You have 
done a fine job in proving Jack wrong. 

For the student desiring to major in the 
business subjects, the Kingston High School 
offers several courses. For example, there is 
the vocational stenographic course for those 
who wish to become stenographers, the vo- 
cational bookkeeping course for those who 
are interested in accounting, the co-operative 
retailing, and the nonvocational business 
course. 
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DRILL 
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WORKBOOK 


IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


Wartime conditions have emphasized 
the need for skill in the handling of 
figures. The WORKBOOK IN BUSJ- 
NESS ARITHMETIC is designed for 
an intensive skill-building program. 
It contains seventy-five drills with 
seventy-five corresponding tests. The 
student completes a drill on one side 
of a page and then turns it over and 
completes a corresponding test on 
the other side. A suggested time is 
given for each test in order to guide 
the student in developing satisfactory 
skill. 
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General Motors Institute Appoints Benson 


General Motors Institute of Flint, Michi- 
gan, has announced the appointment of 
Harold M. Benson as chairman of the 
economics and business department. The 
appointment is part of an expansion program 
involving a $400,000 addition to the plant 
and the return of 800 veterans to training. 

Mr. Benson will devote much time to the 
development of additional courses in business 
in the four-year co-operative training pro- 
gram and the two-year course for dealers. 
Some time will be spent in teaching in the 
one-year apprenticeship training program for 
executives and the development of additional 
extension courses in business. 

Mr. Benson was assistant professor of 
business education and accounting at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. As head of the 
code typewriting department of the Naval 
Training School (radio) located on the cam- 
pus during the war, Mr. Benson helped 
write the textbook and supervised a seven- 
man department which trained 4,000 radio- 
men for the fleet. 

As a frequent contributor to the Ohio 
Business Teacher, The American Business 
Educator, and The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, Mr. Benson is well known. He is 
chairman of the teacher-training section of 
the Ohio Business Teachers Association. He 
is a member of Pi Omega Pi, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and Beta Alpha 
Psi, national accounting honorary. His 
work toward the Doctorate degree has been 
done at Colorado College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, and he has his M. A. 
degree from the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


Transcription Supervisors 


The Transcription Supervisor’s Associa- 
tion of New York held an informal get- 
together on Monday, November 12, 1945. 
After dinner at the Sheraton Hotel, New 
York City, the group gathered in the office 
of the American Home Products Corporation 
where discussions on procedures and demon- 
strations on various machines were con- 
ducted by members of the Association. 


A pleasant interlude and the envy of many 
supervisors was the description of the in- 
centive plan that is now in operation and was 
presented by Trusselle Harvey of General 
Electric Company. 

The modernization of equipment and 
operational methods is the aim of all who 
attended this informative meeting. 
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Techniques for Business Spelling 


Catherine M. Hall, Hawthorne School, 
Yonkers, New York, suggests these devices 
for the energetic teacher of business: 

On the day for additions to the business 
vocabulary, a section kept in the business 
notebook should be used for ten or fifteen 
new words that are spelled by the teacher. 
Before the dictation starts, the students are 
reminded that in taking dictation, both now 
and later, they must train their ears to lis a 
to what is dictated and make an accur: “e 
record of it. Following the dictation (a copy 
of which is in plain sight on the blackboard) 
notebooks are exchanged for proofreadina. 
The importance of a proofreader in the busi- 
ness world is stressed. If a misspelled word 
is found, the proofreader puts a star aftcr 
the word. Also, he puts his initials under the 
last work for the day. When notebooks are 
returned, the owner corrects the starred 
word or words, using the copy on the black- 
board for correction. The star is left to act 
as a reminder that the word had a bad start 
and should receive special attention. As 
tests are given, the misspelled words are 
also starred in the notebook list. As the 
work progresses, some students will have 
three or four stars after some words. 

After the dictation is finished and before 
books are exchanged, the students are often 
asked how many have written every word 
exactly as dictated. All hands go up. Later, 
the proofreaders are asked how many have 
found errors. Sometimes as many as twenty- 
five hands go up in a class of forty. Some 
checkers have found three or four errors. 

When notebooks are returned, the stu- 
dents are sometimes asked if they know why 
they wrote what was not dictated. Some 
admit that they had not concentrated on 
the dictation, but had written the word as 
they had always thought it was spelled. 
Some do not know why they made mistakes. 

The spelling notebook pages are examined 
periodically by the teacher. In spite of the 
first check by the proofreader, incorrectly 
spelled words are often discovered. The 
student who made the mistake and the 
proofreader must account for such an error. 

Students, thus become spelling-conscious 
and critical of the written word—their own 
and that of others. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of The Balance 
Sheet the dates and places of meetings planned by groups 
of business teachers for the spring. These will be published 
in the convention calendar in the February issue of this 
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